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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


OS RRC RNS 
GEORGE PERRY MORRIS* 


Perry Morris, Assistant Editor of the Ap- 
oF PEACE since November, 1918, died in 
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the Homeopathic Hospital, Washington, D. C., June 12, 
1921. Mr. Morris graduated from Rutgers College in 
1888, at twenty-four years of age. After serving on the 
editorial staff of Mail and Express, New York, he was 
for eight years Associate Editor of The Congregation- 
alist, Boston. 
Boston Herald, after which he served seven years upon 
the editorial staff of the Christian Science Monitor. He 
was the author of “The Norwegian Company System,” 
“Historic Towns of New England,” and of character 


For four years he was on the staff of the 


studies of living notables in the Review of Reviews and 
other periodicals. 

Probably no man in America was better informed of 
contemporary persons of prominence than George Perry 
Morris. with a information in 
other fields, together with a marked genuineness and 


This, combined wide 
fineness of soul, made him not only of inestimable serv- 
ice to this magazine, but won for him the deep affection 
of all who learned to know him. 





THIS SOCIETY 


er OF THIS Society will wish to know that its 

call for $15,000 to meet the offer of the Carnegie 
met 
Today, June 17, there 


Endowment for International Peace has with a 
kindly and generous response. 
remains about $500 yet to be raised, that within thirteen 


days if the amount is to be completed. 


Ei 


ton, Friday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o’clock. 
A full account 
of each of these events will be found in the following 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Directors of 

the American Peace Society was held in Washing- 
es 

rhe annual 


dinner was held the following evening. 


pages. 


NINETY-THREE YEARS 


fee number of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE commem- 
orates the ninety-third anniversary of the Amer- 
Born in the City of New York on 
the 8th of May, 1828, its headquarters during the inter- 


ican Peace Society. 


vening years have been in four places, respectively: 
1828 to 1835, New York City; 1835 to 1837, Hartford, 
Connecticut ; 1837 to 1911, Boston, Massachusetts; 1911 
to date, Washington, D. C. 
has often been told, both in the columns of this maga- 


The history of these years 
zine and in special documents. The roster of its officers 
includes many of the outstanding men in our nation’s 
life. 
war system of the world. 


It has striven faithfully for the overthrow of the 
To 


all who acquaint themselves with this century of labor, 


That is its work today. 


the effort appears ever to have been intelligent and 
worthy. 

Through the years this Society’s aims have been vari- 
ously stated, but always to the same purpose. This year, 
the ninety-third in its continuous effort as distinctly the 
American Peace Society, as the following pages will 
show, the Society has a fresh and commanding statement 
to offer “to a hesitant, a suffering, and a war-torn world.” 
In the first place, there is the annual report, covering 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1921. Then there are 
the addresses delivered at the dinner marking the close 
of the Society’s annual meeting. These addresses tell 
their own stories. They are all worth careful reading, 
for they relate not only to the American Peace Society, 
but to the most vital need facing the world. 
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June, 1921 


But we would call particular attention to the address 
by Dr. James Brown Scott. In that address, in our 
opinion, there will be found a most significant statement 
of the aspirations and possibilities facing the well 
wishers of the world. Those “Suggestions for a Gov- 
erned World” have been approved by the American 
When understood, they will be approved 
There is every reason to be- 


Peace Society. 
by the American people. 
lieve that they will be acceptable to all civilized nations. 
It will be observed that these “Suggestions” are a nat- 
ural evolution out of the “Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions” and of “The Recommendations of Havana,” both 
of which have appeared regularly on this very page, 
and that since entered the war. They are of 
value not so much because of their authorship—albeit 
the author commands the attention of all international 
lawyers—as because of their historical background. It 
was Grover Cleveland who called attention to the fact 
that “The rules of conduct governing individual rela- 
tions between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are 


we 


equally applicable as between enlightened nations.” 
The passage relating to “the enjoyment of life and lib- 
erty with the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety,” 
was written by Mr. George Mason and incorporated in 
the Virginia Bill of Rights weeks before the Declaration 
of Independence had been phrased. It was Daniel Web- 
ster who said that “justice is the great interest of man 
on earth.” 

The first twelve “articles,” based for the most part 
upon the work of Mr. Elihu Root in connection with the 
advisory committee of jurists meeting at The Hague 
during June and July, 1920, include, however, in Arti- 
cle VIII, Mr. Bryan’s commission of inquiry; and, in 
Article IX, the council of conciliation advocated by the 
English and American Leagues to Enforce Peace. The 
“international mind,” appearing in Article XIV, is a 
restatement of Mr. George Washington’s happy phrase, 
“decent respect to the opinions of mankind” in the lan- 
guage of the president of the largest university in Amer- 
ica. Putting the matter in other words, Articles I and 
II deal with a legislative body; Articles III to VI with 
administration ; Articles VII to XIII with the judicial 
branch. Provision is made for the utilization of the 
diplomatic corps, preferably at The Hague, as an admin- 
istrative council. The international organization that 
is to be may naturally be evolved from such a nucleus. 
Provision is made in Article VII for the case involving 
an individual nation; in Article VIII, for the co-opera- 
tion of a number of States for the purpose of finding 
and reporting facts. The abstention from force is taken 
from the treaty between this country and France, while 
the reservation as to action is drawn from the treaties 
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between the United States and Ecuador and between 
the United States and Argentina. In Article IX pro- 
vision is made for a proposal in case of a dispute, which 
proposal will be submitted to the council of administra- 
tion. Articles X and XI go further, having a plan for 
the decision of differences, Article X upon the basis of 
arbitration and Article XI upon the basis of law, pure 
and simple. It will be observed that Article XIII, if 
accepted, would make international law the municipal 
law of every country accepting it, and would bind all 
signatories to apply its principles in their relations with 
each other. Last and not least is Article XIV, binding 
all the nations to instruct their peoples in the rules of 
international law, and thus to create that public opinion 
upon which the hope of any international peace must 
rest. 

As one who has read the “Suggestions” remarked, “I 
do not know whether or not the project as a whole will 
be favorably received. I am, of course, aware that it 
goes further than the nations would care to go at the 
it is well to state a goal and 
That it 
practicable I am sure, and, to be perfectly frank, it 


present time, but . . 
to indicate the line of progress toward it. is 
would keep our diplomats in the chosen city busy and 
would supply them with news for their foreign offices. 
Sir Edward Grey felt, and I think rightly, that the war 
of 1914 could have been prevented if he could have got 
the nations together. An organization of this kind keeps 
them together, and every one of them could have in- 
formed their governments day by day and hour by hour 
and brought the pressure of every member represented, 
we will say at The Hague, to bear upon the law 
breakers.” 

The significance of the “Suggestions” has already 
caught the attention of certain newspapers. Mr. Fred- 
eric William Wile, under date of May 30, has nearly two 
columns in the Philadelphia Ledger relative to the pro- 
posals. It is true, as Mr. Wile says, that Dr. Scott is a 
distinguished authority on international law and an 
associate of Mr. Elihu Root in formulating the project 
for an international court of justice. It is also true, as 
“a scheme for a new associa- 
of the 


he adds, that we have here 
tion of nations.” Here are cardinal features 
existing League of Nations and also of The Hague tri- 
bunal. In place of the assembly of the League of Na- 
tions there would be the ever present body of diplomatic 
representatives of the nations at some city to be agreed 
upon. These would be known as the Administrative 
Council. In place of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions there would be an advisory committee chosen from 
the members of the Administrative Council. We have 
here no provision for the use of either economic or mili- 
tary force to carry out the decrees of the central or- 
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ganization. If adopted and put to work, it would arouse 
no questions involving political entanglements or a 
super-government; it would not even be necessary to 
open negotiations. It is so conceived that, if set up, 
there is no activity now proposed for the League of Na- 
tions, such as disarmament, mandates, and the like, that 
could not be satisfactorily provided for. Mr. Wile 
quotes the author as saying: 


My proposition is a modest attempt to preserve in simpler 
form the idea of the League covenant and to enable all of 
its legitimate functions to be carried out in some city where 
there is a permanent diplomatic representation of all the 
nations. I have christened the proposed organization an 
“Administrative Council for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Law,” but it could just as well be called a league, or 
an association, or a society. 

I have been guided by one basic thought. Millions of peo- 
ple all over the world, including a good many of us in the 
United States, thought the Versailles covenant was the 
thing. But the Senate would not have it. Events on No- 
vember 2, 1920, indicated the American people at large were 
at least not wildly in favor of it. That, at any rate, is the 
conclusion that has to be drawn. What next? Are we to 
rest content with seeing the world in a hopeless rut? 

There was a certain wise Greek named Solon who achieved 
considerable success in framing laws for his community. 
When certain of his conclusions were criticized, he said: “I 
did not give the people of Athens the best laws I could de- 
vise, but I gave them the best they would accept.” So, in 
an humble way, I have tried to evolve a scheme that may 
not in some respects be as good as the League of Nations, 
but one that, at least, seems to be handicapped by none of 
the objections raised to that organization. 


Readers of the ApvocATE OF PEACE, every person in- 
terested in the cause of right international relations, will 
wish to read, and that with utmost care, these most sig- 
nificant “Suggestions for a Governed World.” It may 
be added that they form a most happy and illuminating 
summary of this Society’s effort covering a period of 


ninety-three years. 





BRIAND’S TRIUMPH AND BRIAND 


BriaANnD continues to walk the tight-rope of 
M. French politics with that consummate skill and 
adaptability which has marked him since he appeared 
in the Chamber of Deputies years ago, an obscure man 
of the people, and within nine years won the Premier- 
ship of France for the first time. It might have been 


expected that the Socialist, become Premier, who could 
break the general railroad strike by calling every man 
of the strikers to the colors and ordering them, as sol- 
diers, to man the railroads, and still retain a powerful 
hold on the radical vote while thus winning the enthu- 
siastic approval of his old enemies, the conservatives— 
it might have been expected, we think, that such a man 
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could come nearer handling the infinitely vexatious 
problems of present-day French politics and statecraft 
than almost any other man in France. 

Anyway, after treading for weeks a tortuous and dan- 
gerous path in the reparations issue, with Upper Silesia 
and its difficulties pressing for attention and solution, 
he has been given an overwhelming vote of confidence in 
the French Senate. It was 277 to 8, and was taken in 
connection with the reparations question. Rather re- 
markable, it seems, that Briand could have given Poin- 
care and his powerful party of extremists for force and 
the crushing of Germany, enough play on the line to 
expend the intense feeling that surged in their breasts, 
and yet to have held them tautly in check when the hour 
came to recognize in acts the opinion of the world that 
Germany should not be overrun by French troops and 
made a servitor State. 

No politician of the day plays more boldly with the 
militaristic and materialistic element of his country, 
while seeing clearly the sound world view that the re- 
habilitation of Europe must be and shall be governed by 
an increasing measure of justice and far-visioned states- 
manship. Briand seems to know how to pacify his 
jingoes, how to deal with the mood of those Frenchmen 
who are not jingoes, but believe that Germany owes 
France a great debt that must be paid, and how to deal 
with those in other lands, who, while friendly to France, 
have not the emotional content in their policies, and are 
working calmly for a durable foundation for the future 
community of nations. 

A very remarkable career lies behind this man. The 
facts of his youth scarcely known, in this country at 
least; self-made; a radical of the radicals in his early 
speeches and writings; a champion and leader of or- 
ganized labor, he nevertheless has been able to meet suc- 
cessfully, since his advent into the larger fields of French 
politics and government, problems that ordinarily call 
for vastly different training. He has seemed to combine 
the outstanding traits of the subjective man with those 
of the objective man in a very rare degree, and to have 
combined with both, in almost as rare a way, the arts of 
the politician. 

Quite conceivably, he is the exact man to lead France 
today—the exact man to let run and hold in check, with 
utmost skill, the extremists of his nation, the while he 
deals rationally with the wiser statesmen of the world. 
Quite conceivably, he is the man to reconcile the intense 
nationalistic spirit that pervades so large a part of 
France with wise international conduct—the man to 
find the germ of service that lives in the French nation- 
alistic mood, and to unite it with the great germ of 
service that lives in the plans for international order 


and amity. 
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UPPER SILESIA—HOPE BENEATH THE 
BLOODSHED 


UPERFICIALLY the situation in that small spot in the 
S center of the map of Europe called Upper Silesia 
is one of agony and gravest portent. Fighting has been 
going on intermittently for days, in which many have 
been killed or wounded, enemies have been captured and 
held as hostages, and rumors have seeped out of atroci- 
ties and of threats of ugly reprisals. And to the eye of 
one seeking to understand the battle array from afar, 
the usual lines of demarcation between the interested 
peoples have become entangled, if they have not gone 
down, in the conflict of ambitions and economic con- 
cerns and ancient hates. 

Stories come from Europe of the possibility, remote, 
it is believed, but cherished by some of the shorter- 
visioned Germans, that conditions will precipitate actual 
fighting between the British and the Germans on one 
side and the French and the Poles on the other. That 
very scant possibility, as we believe, arises from the sym- 
pathetic attitude of Mr. Lloyd-George toward German 
claims and the sharp and somewhat defiant words that 
have come from M. Briand, plus the fact that the British 
have sent about 6,000 of their troops into the disputed 
territory to maintain order, while the French have mili- 
tary representation there, the Germans have gathered 
a large force, which has been in serious collision with 
the Poles, and the insurgents of the latter, under Kor- 
fanty, have run amuck. 

To the military mind, such a state of affairs is full of 
hope for militaristic complications resulting in mili- 
taristic achievements and settlements. Military logic 
can do much in such a situation, taking as its premises 
the existent facts and the assumption that all nations 
see and seek only the immediate advantage before their 
eyes, sans conscience. It can easily draw a conclusion 
wholly satisfactory to its own impulses and desires. And 
truth to say, the hope for the militarists that lies in col- 
lapse of reason may well have been stimulated by such 
occurrences as that reported some days ago when, ac- 
cording to dispatches, French soldiers fought Germans, 
and also repelled with bloodshed efforts of the Poles to 
join them in attack on the Germans. 

There may well be stimulation, too, for the militar- 
istic-minded in such statements as this from Baron von 
Pless, in command of the German forces, relative to 
suggestions that the British force sent into Silesia be 
used as a wall between the maddened Germans and 
Poles: 

The Germans can never agree to the establishment of a 


neutral zone between the German and Polish fronts, for this 
would be tantamount to recognition of the “Korfanty line” 
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and would mean the Poles would achieve all their objectives. 
The French sympathize with this plan, but we do not know 
how the British and Italians stand. For us, however, the 
plan is inconceivable. We decline any commerce with the 
rebels, who have warned us that any advance on our part 
would mean that 100 Germans held as prisoners would be 
shot. We have replied through the Allied Commission that 
we would regret such action, but, nevertheless, had no in- 
tention of negotiating with the Poles on any subject. The 
Poles also have informed us that they will blow up mines 
and factories. To this we have answered that, no matter 
how much damage is done, the insurgents must be driven 
out and the word of the Allied Government must be made 
good. 

But despite conditions such as outlined within Silesia 
itself, and despite the defiant gestures exchanged by the 
statesmen of Great Britain and France, there is sound 
reason for believing that the problem of Upper Silesia 
will be settled sanely, barring the insanity that already 
has appeared on the field—that is, there is sound reason 
for believing that the final and permanent settlement of 
the Silesian problem will be one of approximate sanity 
and justice, and designed to serve the legitimate ends of 
all the people concerned, rather than the ends of a single 
people or group of peoples, without regard to the rights 
of others or to the rights of what may be termed the 
economic community of Europe. 

Common sense, rather than so-called militaristic logic, 
solved the reparations question and prevented French 
occupation of the Ruhr Valley, for which the military, 
force-upholding party in France yearned. And there 
was common sense in France, when that issue ap- 
proached its crisis, as well as in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, and in Germany. Peaceful settlements, based upon 
some degree of justice, no longer are the dream of ideal- 
ists alone; they are the objectives of most of those who 
delight to see themselves as hard-headed and practical. 
That common sense was not the short-lived fruit merely 
of the reparations question. It is a living and thriving 
thing, and it is at work in the Silesian problem. Al- 
ready there has been a toning down of M. Briand’s 
words. Not unlike his opponent in this matter, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, the French Premier, has a political mind 
that keeps in close contact with the level-headed, if 
somewhat inarticulate, elements of his people, while oc- 
casionally saying the thing that will bring the shout of 
applause from the jingo. 

Meanwhile word comes that the dispassionate, eco- 
nomic experts dealing with the Silesian question are 
proceeding with their investigations and studies as 
though Baron von Pless and Korfanty were not in the 
center of the spotlight; as though the thud of troopers’ 
feet were not heard again in the middle of Europe, and 
as though statesmen did not feel called upon, now and 
again, to talk for home consumption of a certain kind. 
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There is more than a reasonable hope that out of their 
studies and recommendations, and out of the conversa- 
tions before, during, and after the Boulogne conference 
of the premiers, there will come decisions that will make 
the coal fields of Silesia serve the purposes of the hu- 
manity on the continent of Europe, in accordance with 
reason and nature’s plan, and not the imperialistic de- 
signs of any single people or group. 

Imagine the United States, east of the Mississippi, in 
turmoil and bloodshed, and sowing the seeds of future 
wars over the coal fields of West Virginia and Kentucky! 
The power of example, the power of reason and common 
sense, and the power of the experiences of Europe since 
1914 make for just and durable settlement of the Sile- 
sian question, which is mainly the economic question of 
coal, 


HE SecRETARY of the Peace Society, London, Dr. 

Herbert Dunnico, writes, under date of May 23, 
that Dr. J. T. Stocking “will receive a very warm wel- 
come, and I am announcing his presence in all publica- 
tions. Dr. Stocking is advertised to address two mass 
meetings—one in London and the other in Birmingham. 
He is also announced to speak on Anglo-American Rela- 
tions at the Peace Congress on Friday, June 17.” Our 
readers will understand that Dr. Stocking will represent 
the American Peace Society at the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Peace Society, and that, as delegate of 
the American Peace Society, he will attend the peace 
conference at Birmingham. We are pleased, also, to 
acknowledge receipt of the inaugural address of Lord 
Par- 


Parmoor, President of the Peace Society. Lord 


moor closes his address with these words: 


Peace is our motto; but to gain peace, or maintain peace, 
we must not hesitate, each one of us, to take our place in 
the front ranks as an opponent, not only to war and yio- 
lence, but to those passions and dispositions which, if un- 
checked, eventually lead to war and violence. 


rk. NicnoLas Murray Burien, President of Co- 

lumbia University, sailed Tuesday, June 14, for 
Europe. The importance of this fact just now is that, 
so it is reported, he has been invited to address the Im- 
perial Conference of Premiers of the British Dominions 
and Colonies at the meeting in London on June 22. As 
president of the France-American Society, he will be 
able to interpret America to sadly stricken France. He 
will lay the corner-stone of the library of the University 


of Louvain, Belgium. There are many evidences that 


Dr. Butler’s summer sojourn in Europe will be of im- 
portance, affecting, as it must, not only the views, but 
the welfare of European and American peoples. 
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ENE Viviant, formerly the premier of France, is 
Pisin things of interest to us all. In a communi- 
cation to the Vew York Evening Post, wider date of 
June 8, he frankly says that the old system of alliances 
return to the “old 
Their interests 


is no longer possible. We cannot 
faults.” 
are now so intermingled “that one people cannot act 
without the risk of such action affecting another people. 
. . + Despite good faith and good will of peoples, the 
He con- 


Nations are interdependent. 


interest of other peoples can be injured.” 
tinued : 


It is impossible at the present hour, unless we remain 
inert, that an alliance between two peoples cannot be prej- 
udicial to others. It is necessary, therefore, that the gov- 
search and find a to all for 
and common the peoples 
will return to fragmentary alliances. 


means acceptable 
Otherwise, 


ernment 


collaboration labor. 


HE PUBLIC interest in disarmament grows apace. 

Members of Congress tell us that they are flooded 
with appeals. Taking one sample .of the literature 
which comes to this office, there lies before us an appeal 
from the Boston League of Women Voters in behalf of 
a meeting to be held at ‘Providence House,” Chestnut 
Hill, Boston. The program included: 


PEE bewetdedunewaes eee ee Tee 
MRS. HELEN A. HUNT. 
ApprEss—“The Next War.” 
WILL IRWIN. 
ReEADING—An original poem. 
MRS. INEZ HAYNES IRWIN. 


sSonc—"“Ave 


Sonc—“Christ is Risen”.......... coccccccse OCHMmanines 
MRS. HELEN A. HUNT. 
ReADING—“America the Beautiful” and some of her other 

patriotic poems. 
MISS KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
the Beautiful.” 
MRS. HELEN A. 


Sonc—“America 
HUNT, 

The tickets were two dollars each, and the proceeds 
were devoted to the disarmament campaign of the 
Boston League of Women Voters. 


E ARE in receipt of the “Report of the Adminis- 
WV trative Council of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration” at The Hague. This report covers the twen- 
tieth vear of this interesting organization. It contains 
a list of the nations signatory to the Convention of 
October 18, 1907; a list of the ratifications, and the 
names of the judges composing the court. But we have 
here also a list of the issues presented to the court dur- 
ing the year, with particular reference to the controversy 
between Great Britain, Spain, and France, plaintiffs, 
against the Government of Portugal. The importance 
of this particular case is that it is a very visible evidence 
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that, the war being over, the nations have turned again 
to rational processes of adjusting their differences. Fur- 
thermore, we may be encouraged to note that this ease 
is number 16 in the list, beginning with the Pious Fund 
case, with its compromis, under date of May 22, 102. 


like case 
number 15 relating to the frontiers in the Island of 


Case pumber 17, between France and Peru, 


Timor, is still pending. There are other matters of in- 
terest in this report; but, as we see it, the item of great- 
est interest is that this great work, begun at The Hague 
and now being continued again, was treated with such 
little respect by the makers of the new world around the 
council tables where bloomed the Covenant of the League 


of Nations. 


LL is not well along the Panama Canal. Senator 

McKinley, of Illinois, 
a visit to that interesting 
sional Record for May 14 


has recently returned from 
highway. In the Congres- 
he tells some of the facts 

The facts are not 
1920 an 


which he has been able to gather. 
average of 


For the 


encouraging. It appears that in 
i 2/3 ships per day passed through the canal. 
accomplishment of this not altogether impressive mum- 
her, the United States maintains at the Isthmus a force 
of 17,500 civil employees, all of whom are guarded by an 
army and navy. White men are given [ree transporta- 
tion, in the first instance, and passage for vacations at 
$30 per man. This applies for all white workmen. 
Furthermore, each receives two months’ vacation at full 
pay, free house rent, free hospital and free medical at- 
tendance, privilege to purchase supplies at Government 
commissaries at cost, plus 10 per cent, and the prevail- 
ing rates of wages in the United States, with one-fourth 
additional added. Bricklayers received $1.54 an hour, 
or something over $300 a month. Other workmen are 
paid as follows: Carpenters, $1.53 an hour; electricians, 
$1.26; $144: SLAL: 


plasterers, $1.52; plumbers, $1.15. 


marble setters, metal lathers, 
painters, $1.27; 
The number of men on the monthly pay roll for lock 
operation seems out of all proportion to the services 
To put these 7 2 


canal, 108 motormen are kept on the pay roll. 


rendered. 3 ships per day through the 
There 
are 1,020 employees on the pav roll of the coaling sta- 
tions alone. Senator McKinley also reports the follow- 
ing interesting and not altogether encouraging facts: 


Part of the overtlow water from Gatun Lake is turned 
into electric power to operate the locks and to furnish power 
and light for the houses and shops. 
company furnishing power and light for Panama and Cris- 
tobal have asked to buy the dump power or wasted power 
that the canal can not use, offering 2 mills a kilowatt hour 
for same, but no contract has been made and the surplus 


water runs to waste. 


The private electric 
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There is a joint committee at the Isthmus te settle claims 
IMIS te Tit 


they 


against the government. In 12) months 
$65,000 for the expenses of the 


made settlements to the amount of S90,000, 


cost committee, and 


We own at Cristobal one of the finest cold-storage plants 
We are in the cattle business at Panama ; cat 
United 


have a 


in the world, 


the are bought in the States or Colombia. If you 


ranch, so we improved 4,000 


of S1525.000, or 


have cattle you must 
acres of the land we owned at a cost S51 
nice ranch, We invested $221,000 in a dairy 
and in 1918-19 lost the 
$34,000 additional in’ its 


per acre wud 


interest on the ane 
In March, 

ernment milk was selling at 52 cents a quart, and across the 
We invested $190,000 


cows, money 


operation. 21, xen 
street, in Panama, at 22 cents a quart. 
ina chicken farm and lost $46,000 in one year’s operation 
i to GO cents a pound 


Government chickens are selling at 


and eggs from 60 to 70 cents per dozen. 


, ee ADVOCATE OF PEACE congratulates The Survey 
upon its number for June 12, appropriately called 
Upon the invitation of Alice 


the “Prague Number.” 


Masaryk, daughter, we judge, of the President of 


Czechoslovakia, herself the president of the Czecho 
slovak Red Cross, the Y. W. C. 


ix known as the “Prague Survey.” 


A. has completed what 
This Survey, com- 
prising five volumes, has been published by the Ministry 
of Public Welfare in the Czech language. Our own 
American magazine, The Survey, gives to its readers in 
this number not a series of quotations from the findings 
hy Dr, Masarvk’s committee, but a series of illuminating 
explanatory articles by Ruth Crawford, director of the 
by Miss Masarvk herself: by 


Photographic re 


social survey of Prague; 
Bruno Lasker, and by many others. 
productions enable the reader to get vivid impressions of 
this new republic born of the war. The enthusiasm, 
the intelligence, the art of these Bohemian and Slo 
vVakian peoples are here graphically set) forth. Our 
purpose in calling attention to this particular issue, 
however, lies in the fact that we have here an illustra 
undertake on a 
The 


has given to us here a sample of applied education in 


tion of what journalism might) well 


much Jarger scale in all the countries. Survey 


matters international which is both interesting and 


significant. 


Y-ELECTIONS held in Canada in the latter part of 
Mav indicate that in the eastern and maritime se« 

tion of the Dominion the two old parties are not endan- 
gered by the Progressive, or Agrarian, movement, what 
ever may be its strength in the western provinces. Fur- 
ther, 


parties the Liberals are making some gains in popular 


the elections indicate that as between the two old 


sentiment. 

One of the by-elections occurred in York-Sunbury, 
New Brunswick. That has been a Conservative strong- 
hold, but the government's candidate could not mateh 
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the majorities won in 1911 and four years later. The 
Conservative majority was decreased measurably. How- 
ever, the Liberals were joined in this fight by the Pro- 
gressives, and, in fact, the candidate belonged to the 
latter party. 

The other election was in Yamaska, Quebec, where the 
Liberals have dominated for years. They won easily, 
although in this contest they were not united with the 
Progressives. There was a candidate in the field for 
each of the three parties, but the Liberal candidate’s 
majority was greater than his supporters expected. The 
conscription issue still is potent in Canada, taking the 
Yamaska election as an index. The Liberal candidate 
made the most of the government’s stand in that matter, 
and, more significant, if anything, the government’s 
candidate did all in his power to separate his campaign 
from relationship with the government’s spokesmen and 
to keep it separated. His efforts were unavailing, how- 
ever, for the Liberal held his own and added to it. 

Observers of Canadian politics see in the failure of 
the Progressive, or Agrarian, party, where it combined 
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with the Liberals in the Conservative stronghold, and 
where it played its own hand in the Liberal stronghold, 
sure indication that the new movement is making little 
headway in the older parts of Canada. Its strength, 
they believe, is confined to parts of Ontario and the 
three great farming provinces in the west. That corre- 
sponds to the seat of agrarian power and activity in the 
United States. 

If a line were drawn from the agrarian strongholds 
in Canada due south, it would pass through the great 
farming area of the United States devoted to production 
of wheat and other staples, and the area in which farmer- 
consciousness is more pronounced than in any other part 
of the United States. It is from that district that most 
of the more vigorous of those in the: new “agrarian 
bloc” in Congress hail. Also, it is from that district that 
the more ambitious political movements of farmers in 
late years, such as the Non-Partisan League, have come. 
As in Canada, the eastern and older sections of the 
United States have not responded cordially to the 
agrarian proposals and movements. 





NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 


THE AMERICAN 


PEACE SOCIETY* 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Presented at the Annual Meeting in Washington, D.C., May 28, 1921 


HE OBJECT of the American Peace Society is “to 

promote permanent international peace, to educate 
and organize public opinion in opposition to war as a 
means of settling international differences, and to ad- 
vance in every proper way the general use of conciliation, 
judicial methods, and other peaceful means of avoiding 
and adjusting such differences.” 

Membership in the Society is open to all persons who 
desire to aid in putting an end to the evil of war, and in 
extending the reign of law and of good-will among the 
nations. 





*Founded at New York in 1828; incorporated at Boston in 
1848; headquarters moved to Washington, D. C., in 1911. 

“At a meeting of the Maine Peace Society at Minot, 
February 10, 1826, a motion was carried to form a national 
peace society. Minot was the home of William Ladd. The 
first constitution for a national peace society was drawn by 
this illustrious man, at the time corresponding secretary of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. The constitution was 
provisionally adopted, with alterations, February 18, 1828, 
but the society was finally and officially organized, through 
the influence of Mr. Ladd, May 8, 1828, and with the aid 
of David Low Dodge, in New York City. Mr. Dodge wrote, 
in the minutes of the New York Peace Society: ‘The New 
York Peace Society resolved to be merged in the American 
Peace Society which, in fact, was a dissolution of 


the old New York Peace Society, formed 16 August, 1815, 
and the American, May, 1828, was substituted in its place.’” 


The Society publishes ApvocaTE OF PEACE monthly 
at two dollars per year, as well as other literature the 
price-list of which may be secured upon application. 


The minimum fees for membership: 

Annual Membership is two dollars ; 

Sustaining Membership, five dollars ; 

Contributing Membership, twenty-five dollars ; 
Institutional Membership, twenty-five dollars. 

Life Membership is one hundred dollars. 

All memberships include a free subscription to ADvo- 


CATE OF PEACE. 
Officers 
President: 


Hon. Andrew J. Montague, Member of Congress from 
Virginia, Washington, D. C 
Secretary: 
Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary American Peace Society 
and Editor of ADVOCATE OF PEACE, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: 
George W. White, President of National Metropolitan 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. James L. Slayden, Member Council Interparlia- 
mentary Union, San Antonio, Texas. 
Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, former President American 
Peace Society, Member of Congress from Ohio, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Miami, Florida. 
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Executive Committee: 

Hon. Andrew J. Montague, ez officio. 

Arthur Deerin Call, ex officio. 

George W. White, ex officio. 

President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio. 

William Knowles Cooper, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, ex-United States Commissioner of 
Sducation, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D.C. 

Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Prof. Arthur Ramsay, President Fairmont Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Thomas E. Green, Director Speakers’ Bureau, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Theodore Stanfield, 126 West 74th Street, New York 
City. 

Hon, Edward Watts Saunders, Associate Justice Supreme 
Court of Appeals, Richmond, Va. 

Hon. Frank W. Mondell, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

George A. Finch, Esq., Secretary of Board of Editors 
and Business Manager American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, Washington, D. C. 

Paul Sleman, Esq., Secretary American Colonization So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde, 808 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: 

Lyman Abbott, 287 4th Avenue, New York. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Maine. 
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A. T. Bell, Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Gilbert Bowles, 30 Koun Machi, Mita 
Japan. 

Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Pres. E. E. Brown, New York University, New York. 

Pres. William Lowe Bryan, Bloomington, Ind. 

George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Francis E. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Everett O. Fiske, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. 

William P. Gest, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hiram Hadley, Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 

Frank P. Holland, Dallas, Texas. 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Washington, D. C. 

Charles E. Jefferson, New York City. 

David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Calif. 

Bishop William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass. 

William H. Luden, Reading, Pa. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Winchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo. 

Philip S. Moxon, Springfield, Mass. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Judge Henry Wade Rogers, New York City. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. James Brown Scott, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Colo. 

Edward Stevens, Columbia, Mo. 

Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 


Shiba, Tokyo, 





REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Under the provisions of our Constitution, I submit the 
following as the report of the President of the American 
Peace Society for the year ending April 30, 1921: 

During the year your Executive Committee has held 
ten regular meetings and one special meeting. Under 
date of November 16, it accepted the resignation of 
Hon. John Barrett as member of the committee, electing 
in his place Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde. The vacancy 
occasioned by the inability of former Congressman 
Walter Hensley to attend the meetings of the committee 
was filled under date of December 31, 1920, by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Theodore Stanfield, of New York. The em- 
ployed officers of the Society during the year have been 
a Secretary, Editor, and an Assistant Editor of the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE, and an office secretary who serves 
also as Assistant Treasurer. 

The financial operations of the Society are duly set 
forth in the Treasurer’s report, but there are a few 
special items to which attention may profitably be called. 
The Society spent during the year $1,544.08 more than 
during the year previous. This is due to the fact that 
the total expense for salaries has been $876.71 more 
than last year, that the office rent has been raised, and 
that a few other regular costs have also been increased. 
Expenses for office supplies and library have been less 
than for the year before. Notwithstanding the ApDvo- 
CATE OF PEACE has again been increased in size, this 
time from 36 to 40 pages, the expense of printing and 
mailing the magazine during the year has decreased 
from $7,095.59 to $6,664.47. Indeed, the total expense 
of all our publications has decreased during the year 
over that of the former year by something over $250. 
It is gratifying to note that special contributions to the 


work of the Society have increased over that of last year 
by more than $500. The income during our fiscal year 
from the Permanent Peace Fund: has been increased by 
about $1,000. Furthermore, | am pleased to call special 
attention to the self-explanatory correspondence in rela- 
tion to this important source of income, as shown by the 
two letters attached hereto. 

We have received during the year $1,500 on account 
of the legacy from the James Callanan estate. The in- 
come from memberships has increased considerably 
over $800, and the direct subscriptions to the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE have also grown. Thirty years ago the So- 
ciety’s income from memberships, publications, includ- 
ing the ApvocATE OF PEACE, donations, et cetera (not 
including the income from the Permanent Peace Fund 
and legacies) was $1,200.08; ten years ago such income 
was $3,142.44; five years ago this income was $2,195.89, 
and for the year just closed the receipts from these 
sources have again risen to $2,915.36. These figures, 
combined with an increase in the special contributions 
to our work, seem to show the effect of the war upon the 
work of the Society; but they reveal also the encourag- 
ing sign that there is evidently a return of interest in 
the purposes of the Society. 

The Society’s main sources of income continue to be 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the 
Permanent Peace Fund, legacies, and the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace. The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace notified the Society, under date of November 10 
last, that “it had decided to grant. the American Peace 
Society a sum equal to the amount of its income from 
other sources, not exceeding $15,000, for the year ending 
June 30, 1921.” While this has meant a decrease in 
our receipts in interest from funds deposited, it seems 
that the offer of the Carnegie Endowment is founded 
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upon a sounder principle than the former method of 
direct subvention. At this writing something over 
$10,000 of the $15,000 is assured, and confidence may 
be expressed that the balance will be forthcoming before 
the end of the period mentioned in the terms of the 
offer. 

Our Society is in constant receipt of appeals for aid 
from abroad. In order to retain our membership in the 
Bureau International de la Pair, on the stipulated basis 
of five centimes for each member of our Society. we 
have granted a small subvention to that bureau. We 
have also granted a small subvention to the New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society. 

Our financial operations have been approved again by 
the National Information Bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

It is probably true that the Constitution of the So- 
ciety should be modified in certain respects to meet the 
changed conditions under which the Society is now op- 
erated. ‘This matter is in the hands of a special com- 
mittee composed of Messrs, Green, Finch, and Ralston, 
of our Executive Committee. 

It has not seemed wise to take any action with refer- 
ence to the cali for a Sixth American Peace Congress, 
but the time may soon come when such a congress might 
be helpful. 

The work of the Secretary has not been confined to 
office routine, for he has been called to speak many 
times during the year before church organizations, 
chambers of commerce, universities, and other bodies. 
It should be noted also that he is a member of the 
Council of the Bureau International de la Paix, and 
that he is Executive Secretary of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, and from high sources 
come expressions of increased appreciation of the qual- 
ity and importance of his editorial work in the Society's 
magazine. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. Monracvue, 
President. 


PERMANENT PEACE FUND 


Moore & RUSSELL, COUNSELLORS-AtT-LAW, 
27 STATE STREET. 
Boston, May 20, 1921. 


RUSSELL, 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
ARTHUR D, CALL, Esq., Secretary, 
Colerada Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Cali: 

I take pleasure in handing to vou herewith the check of 
the Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund to the order of 
the American Peace Society for $5,554.10, being balance of 
income to May 1, 1921, paid to your Society under the vote 
of the Trustees, passed at their annual meeting held May 
18, 1921. This amount, together with $1,000 remitted to you 
on January 25, 1921, makes net payments for the year of 
$6,554.10, which is a very gratifying increase over income 
payments for earlier years. This result has been 
plished by the investment of the proceeds from the sale of a 
piece of real estate in Lowell which our corporation sold in 
1919. The income from these investments during 1920 has 
shown much better return than we were able to obtain from 
the reai estate. 


auccom- 
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Our corporation also voted that the Treasurer, in his dis- 
cretion, might pay over to your Society the income up to 
July 1, 1921, or such amounts thereof as seemed to him 
advisable. 

I am herewith enclosing annual report to the American 
Peace Society, as provided by our by-laws. 

Please have the enclosed receipt signed by the Treasurer 
and returned to me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL, 

Treasurer. 


ArtHuuR H. 


Boston, May 1, 1921. 
T'o the American Peace Society: 
The treasurer of the Trustees of the 
Fund submits the following annual report 
May 1, 1920, to May 1, 1921: 


Permanent Peace 
for the period 


Gross income received by the Trustees from real 
estate, bonds, stocks, and all other investments. 
Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes on real 
estate, water rates, salary of bookkeeper, and 
ugent, legal services, telephone, office rent, sup- 
plies, stationery, safe-deposit box, ete.......... 


$9,116.31 


2,562.21 
Net income from the fund for the yvear.... $6,554.10 
Paid to the American Peace Society on general 

account of income on January 25, 1921......... 1,000.00 

Balance of net income for the year to be 
paid to the American Peace Society..... $5,554.10 


Check herewith to the order of the American Peace So- 
ciety in full payment for balance of income to date. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR H. RUSSELL, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
10 the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society, 
DerAR Sirs: 
Under the provisions of the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, your Secretary begs leave to submit 
the following report for the year 1920-1921: 


THE GREAT THING 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society, May 29, 1920, the Society 
expressed its “cordial approval and warm appreciation” 
of the plan to appoint a committee of international 
jurists to submit a project for the organization of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice. Your 
Secretary, both in his work as Secretary of the Society 
and Editor of the Apvocare oF PEAcr, has done every- 
thing in his power to promote that project. The 
advisory committee of ten jurists met at The Hague 
from June 16 to July 24, 1920. They submitted a 
draft scheme of sixty-two articles relating to the 
organization, competence, and procedure of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice, this court to be in 


addition to the Court of Arbitration organized by The 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, and also in 
addition to the special tribunals of arbitration to 
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which States are always at liberty to submit their dis- 
putes. This draft scheme was submitted by the advisory 
committee of jurists to the Council of the League of 
Nations at its eighth session, held at San Sebastian, 
Spain, early in August, 1920. The Council sent the 
project, with an explanatory report, to the members of 
the League. At the tenth session of the Council, held 
in Brussels, in October, 1920, they approved the project, 
but eliminated the plan for obligatory jurisdiction, 
modifying it also in other respects. Later they referred 
it to the Assembly of the League, meeting at Geneva, 
in November and December, 1920. The Assembly re- 
ferred the matter to a special commission, known as 
“Commission Three,” for consideration and _ report. 
December 10, this commission reported back to the 
Assembly, submitting, with its approval, the project 
substantially as changed and recommended by the 
Council. On December 13 the Assembly discussed and 
adopted the project practically as reported by the 
commission. 

Thus the net result of the labors of the Advisory 
Committee of Jurists, the Council, and the Assembly 
of the League of Nations is that a plan is now before 
the nations, members of the League of Nations, for 
the establishment of a new court of arbitration, such 
as already exists at The Hague, with the additional 
provision, however, that, if adopted, the court will have 
a permanent body of judges. 

In agreeing upon a plan for the selection of judges 
the difficulty facing The Hague Conference of 1907 
relative to the matter of the court has been met and 
overcome. This step, albeit a short one, is a movement 
in an upward direction. The Assembly of the League 
of Nations refused to approve the recommendation of 
the Committee of Jurists that another conference of the 
nations, in continuation of the first two conferences at 
The Hague, be held as soon as practicable. It refused 
to examine the plan for a High Court of International 
Justice competent to try crimes against international 
public order. It refused to aid in the promotion of the 
work of the Academy of International Law founded 
at The Hague in 1913. It refused to adopt the pro- 
ject for an International Court of Justice backed by 
obligatory jurisdiction, Whether or not the project 
for an International Court of Justice as finally agreed 
upon by the League of Nations is to be the basis of a 
court actually to be set up depends upon the question 
whether or not the Council and the Assembly of the 
League of Nations can survive. That is in the lap of 
Providence. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


During the vear the Apvocarre or Peace has grown 
in size and influence. For the first time in its history 
it appears now as a magazine of forty pages, eight 
pages larger than five years ago and twenty pages larger 
than in 1911. Its influence, always immeasurable, is 
nevertheless real. Evidence of this is usually too per- 
sonal and too various to be included within the pages 
of a report. The make-up of the magazine, due in no 
small measure to the skill and sympathetic interest 
of Judd & Detweiler, printers, is highly commended by 
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all who read its pages. The valuable services of George 
Perry Morris as Assistant Editor have continued again 
through the year. Contributors to its columns continue 
to represent the best among the thoughtful writers, not 
only in America, but from many nations overseas, That 
so many among the busy experts in the realm of inter- 
national relations are willing to give of their intellectual 
substance “without money and without price” is 
of the stimulating facts in the Society’s work for inter 
national rightmindedness. The message of the magazine 
is increasingly referred to by the other journals of 
this country and abroad, and its informing pages are 
more widely called for by men and women of large 
affairs. The officers of the American Peace Society 
may be encouraged as they contemplate this means of 
extending its service through the years immediately be- 
fore. And yet, with the widening of the international 
field, there comes a deeper challenge to make of this 
magazine a far more effective influence. ‘The quality 
of its utterances should be enriched; its circulation 
widened. It is hoped that the Board of Editors 
frequently pleaded for in times past may yet be realized 
unto these ends. 


ole 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT 

The American Peace Society always views with 
interest every effort to promote international 
The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, be- 
cause of its ample financial resources, is manifestly the 
outstanding permanent agency organized “to hasten the 
abolition of international war, the foulest blot upon our 
civilization.” Its labors in the field of history and 
economics, of international law, and of education and 
intercourse are both conspicuous, worthy, and hopeful. 
Its publications, whether in the form of books and 
pamphlets intended for general circulation, or upon 
special topics, are deposited in a large number of the 
important libraries of the world and distributed widely 
among the peoples. Under its direction, the 
known as the “Classics of International Law” is being 
completed, and the pamphlets, including those of the 
American Association for International Conciliation, 
continue to be widely distributed. None can doubt the 
value of these scientific contributions to right thinking 
in the realm of international affairs. 

The Pan-American Union, under the administration 
of its new, Director, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, seems to be enter- 
ing upon an enlarged field of constructive usefulness, 
particularly encouraging for the twenty-one republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Among the other best-known agencies at work in the 
field may be mentioned: The Institute of International 
Education, of New York Citv: The American Union 
against Militarism, 203 Westory Building, Washington, 
D. C.: The Church Peace Union, World Alliance of the 
Churches for Promoting International Friendship, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 118 East 28th Street, New York Citv; The 
World Peace Foundation, 48 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Mass., and various women’s organizations, particularly 
the “Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom,” with its American office at 125 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 
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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The 19th Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
has been called to meet at Stockholm, August 17-19, 
1921. The officers of the American Group are as follows: 


President, Senator William B. McKinley. 
Vice-Presidents: 
Representative Andrew J. Montague, Virginia. 
Representative Halvor Steenerson, Minnesota. 
Representative William A. Oldfield, Arkansas. 
Treasurer, Representative Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois. 
Secretary, Representative Henry G. Dupré, Louisiana. 
Executive Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, 613 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


The following communication to the Council of the 
Interparliamentary Union, unanimously passed at a 
meeting of the American Group in the Caucus Room of 
the House Office Building, Washington, D. C., May 
23, 1921, indicates the interest and purpose of this 
important body. 


The communication reads: 


To The Council of the Interparliamentary Union, 14 Rue de 
VEcole Medicine, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Sirs: 

Please accept greetings from your fellow-members of the 
American group, all of whom are pleased to know of the 
plans of our Council for the Nineteenth Interparliamentary 
Conference at Stockholm, August 17-19 of the current year. 
The gracious invitation of the Swedish group combined with 
the generous co-operation of the Swedish Government, leads 
us to feel that the resumption of our conferences will take 
place under circumstances as happy and propitious as could 
well be possible. 

We have examined the “Agenda of the Conference,” sub- 
mitted under date of April 20, 1921, and we hasten to ex- 
press our earnest hope and perfect confidence that our 
brethren will come again to a meeting of minds with refer- 
ence to questions peculiarly within the historic province of 
the Union, questions relating principally to international 
law. The time, we believe, has not arrived when our Union 
can profitably discuss, much less decide upon, political or 
even economic questions which may give rise to disputes 
between States. The peaceful and judicial settlement of 
international controversies, so wisely and constructively dis- 
cussed and advanced in the first and second Hague confer- 
ences, remains still the supreme opportunity of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union; so much so, indeed, that we of the 
American group urge upon our co-workers of other nations: 

1. The calling of a Third Hague Conference. 

2. The extension of the principle of international con- 
ciliation, as set forth in the score and more of 
treaties negotiated between the United States 
and other powers in 1913, commonly known as 
the “Bryan treaties.” 

3. The creation of a judicial union of the nations, 
under which such questions as the interpretation 
of treaties or of international law, the breach of 
international obligations, the determination of 
reparations, and the interpretation of prior de- 
cisions passed by the court of the union may all 
be decided by the court according to principles of 
accepted law and known equity. 
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4. The continuation of the conferences of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, not only for these high pur- 
poses herein set forth, but for the additional and 
by no means insignificant reasons; namely, that 
lawmakers of the world may become more gen- 
erally acquainted, more intelligently informed of 
each other’s tasks, and more sympathetically 
alive to the possibilities awaiting them in the 
realm of practical international achievement. 


We of the American group have not lost interest in such 
questious as the limitation of armaments, the reduction of 
the cruelties of war, the establishment of a prize court, the 
rules relating to neutrality, and the like; but we feel that 
these matters are dependent upon, and that they are not 
anterior to, the mode of international conference, the method 
of conciliation, and the means of judicial settlement, to 
which we have taken the liberty here to advert. 

We believe that the Interparliamentary Union has in its 
traditional adherence to substantially these high matters 
amply proved its reason for being, and that nothing has 
happened since our last meeting, in 1913, to warrant any 
change in its independent action, in its fundamental aims, or 
in its methods. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY 


The Peace Society, founded in London one hundred 
five years ago, is to hold its centenary exercises, post- 
poned from June, 1916, June 14 next. The program 
is to include a civie function in the Guild Hall, London, 
and in the Central Hall, adjacent to the Houses of Par- 
liament. The Society has invited the American Peace 
Society to send representatives to the celebration. Rev- 
erend Jay T. Stocking, D. D., a member of our Execu- 
tive Committee, has been asked to represent the Amer- 
ican Peace Society upon that occasion. Dr. Stocking 
plans to be present and, furthermore, to attend also the 
National Peace Congress, to be held in Birmingham, 
June 16-19. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE YEAR-BOOK 


The International Peace Year-Book for 1921 has re- 
cently appeared from the offices of the National Peace 
Council, 72 Chambers, Vernon Place, Southampton 
Road, W. C. 1, London. The book is edited by F. E. 
Pollard, Secretary to the Council. It contains a gen- 
eral directory of the societies engaged especially in the 
promotion of international peace, and therefore makes 
any extended statement about the various agencies 
working for international peace unnecessary for the 
purposes of this report. 


CONCLUSION 


President Montague has outlined with clarity certain 
facts relative to the work of the Executive Committee, 
and, supplementing the report of our Treasurer, he has 
indicated a number of essential things relative to our 
financial operations. Your Secretary has also called at- 
tention to a few matters of importance in the work of the 
year. He begs leave to remind the officers further, how- 
ever, that the American Peace Society has lived through 
many wars; it has lived through this last great war. It 
has kept its undimmed eyes upon the eternal substance 
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of any hopeful international peace. It has not wavered 
in its course. It emerges from the welter of war vindi- 
cated and unscathed. The men who founded it spent 
their lives during the early decades of the last century 
in their attempts to arouse the world to the unreason 
and to the horrors of war. Their work was not in vain ; 
but the lessons they tried to teach have, however, been 
taught all over again and far more convincingly by 
the facts of 1914-1918 in Belgium and northern 


France. What our fathers taught the war has de- 
monstrated. Furthermore, what William Ladd pleaded 


for through the many years, often on his bended knees— 
gave, indeed, his life for—is now by common consent 
the earth round seen to be the need, the supreme need, 
of our stricken world. International conferences of 
representatives of all the nations, where laws may be 
mutually accepted; a court of justice to which all 
nations may become parties; the familiar methods of 
conciliation and modes of friendly composition; the 
establishment of definitive justice under law, which 
every report of the American Peace Society must 
mention and without which there can be neither justice 
nor peace; these, supported by an enlightened public 
opinion, which should be but another name for good- 
will, are the inevitable highways to any hopeful peace 
between the nations. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ArTHuR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1921 


1920. 
May 1. Balance of cash on hand and on deposit 
Oe a sa46dcuvueveeksuenceuaeaeus $12,773.48 
RECEIPTS 
eRe re $832.87 
Subvention from Carnegie 
yee 3,367 .25 
Permanent Peace Fund...... 3,984.18 
Interest on bank deposits... 101.01 
Income from _ investments: 3 
DOR Wino anesveccce 843.00 
Sale of U. S. Treasury cer- 
DE tin aduenncunneaae 2,041.43 
Legacy: James Callan estate. 1,500.00 
rer rr errr 2,780.84 
Subscriptions to ADVOCATE OF 
Eee rene 134.52 
Sale of pamphlets and books. 65.93 
PED ss cicwesensees 175.88 
18,826.91 
31,600.39 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: Secretary, Editor, 
Assistant Editor, clerks, and 
Office secretary...........-. $10,934 .35 
i aera 1,519.50 
WE v5 Kde ne kweeen 95.40 
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Postage, telegrams, and ex- 
EEE ee ee Te 171.02 
Ce Ck sc vvcacctcnes 393.13 
SO” aa eee err e 121.14 


U. S. Treasury certificates... 7,515.61 


Miscellaneous: Annual ban- 
quet, printing § circulars, 
translations, etc. ......... 1,213.13 
Subvention to New Hamp- 
shire Peace Society....... 50.00 
Traveling expenses of A. D. 
[i Lmitvaceesnenabewan® 182.82 
Printing and mailing Apvo- 
CATE GF PROGR... ccccccscse 6,664 .47 
Printing pamphlets.......... 297 .92 
Printing, miscellaneous...... 130.00 
—_—— 29,288.49 
1921. 
April 30. Balance of cash on hand and on deposit 
ee Are er ee oe $2,311.90 
Nat'l Met. Bank Savings Ac- 
CS cp cscancenedeuneence $1,480.36 
Nat'l Met. Bank Checking Ac- 
eee 771.07 
Petty cash on hand in office. 60.47 
$2,311.90 
General Statement 
1920. 
May 1. Balance of cash on hand and on deposit 
REE SPR Bie un paynares amen See $12,773.48 
SD Ge Wins onc 0.s 58400006005 18,826.91 
0 ee ne ee $31,600.39 
Total cash disbursements............. 29,288 .49 
1921. 
April 30. Balance of cash on hand and on deposit 
ON I i as aa te a cenidh. te Wide Se ae $2,311.90 


Reserve Fund Schedule of Investments as at April 30, 1921 


Par value. Market value. 


$4,000 Nor. Pac. Great Northern 4 per 
cent joint bonds, C. B. & Q. 





Collateral, registered......... $4,000 $4,000. 
4,000 Nor. Pac. Great Northern 4 per 
cent joint bonds, C. B. & Q. 
Collateral, coupon............ 4,000 4,000. 
100 U.S. Second Liberty Loan Cony. 
Gee OP Wi ncsindccesecessce 100 87.32 
200 American Telephone & Tele- 
graph 6 per cent bonds, due 
Be dbksdascas dns endsannsees 200 200. 
5,500 U. S. Treasury Certificates of 
PGI occaccdticcacacee 5,500 5,500. 
17 shares American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company stock.... 1,700 1,810.50 
12 shares Pullman Company stock. 1,200 1,242. 
24 shares Boston Elevated Rail- 
re rr > 2,400 1,584. 
12 shares Puget Sound Traction 
Light & Power Company, pre- 
CE Mkbsb0dsuannedsene 1,200 873. 
1 share Puget Sound Traction 
Light & Power Company, com- 
PE Misia hcbnesserénen 100 20. 
$20,400 $19,316.82 


Respectfully submitted, 


Greorce W. WHITE, 
Treasurer. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1921. 
GrorcE W. WHITE, Esq., 
Treasurer, The American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your request, I have ex- 
amined the books, accounts, vouchers, and investments of 
The American Peace Society, and hereby certify that, in my 
opinion, the foregoing statements correctly set forth the cash 
receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year shown and the 
Reserve Fund Investments of the Society as at the close of 
business April 30, 1921. 


Very truly yours, 
J. E. Bates, 


Certified Public Accountant. 





TWO ANNUAL DINNERS 


The American Peace Society gave a dinner to about one 
hundred fifty guests at Rauscher’s, Washington, D. C., May 
29, 1920, in honor of its ninety-second anniversary, and an- 
other, in connection with its ninety-third annual meeting, 
May 28, 1921. The program of each of these highly success- 
ful occasions follows: 

May 29, 1920. 

“The manhood that has been in war must be transferred 
to the cause of peace, before war can lose its charm, and 
peace be venerable to men. 

“The cause of peace is not the cause of cowardice. 

“The proposition of the Congress of Nations is undoubtedly 
that at which the present fabric of our society and the 
present course of events do point. But the mind, once pre- 
pared for the reign of principles, will easily find modes of 


expressing its will.” 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


—Before American Peace Society, 1838. 


A Constructive Foreign Policy 


INVOCATION 
Rev. WALTER A. MORGAN 
Pastor Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, D.C. 
Presiding, The Secretary of the Society 


THE HOME AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
Mrs. PHILIP NoRTH MOORE 
President National Council of Women, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SCHOOLS AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
PHILANDER P. CLAXTON 
United States Commissioner of Education 


INDUSTRY AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
GEORGE SOULE 
Author and Specialist in Labor Disputes 
THE PRESS AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN PoLicy 
FREDERICK WILE 
Foreign Newspaper Correspondent 


CHINA AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
PauL S. REINSCH 

Formerly United States Minister to China 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCES AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN 
PoLicy 
JacKSON H. RALSTON 
American Agent and of Counsel in First Dispute Submitted 

to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 


FINANCE AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
JOHN BURKE ; 
Treasurer of the United States 


ALTRUISM AND A CONSTRUCTIVE FoREIGN POLiIcy 
Tuomas E. GREEN 
Director Speakers’ Bureau, American Red Cross 
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“I rest assured that, without renouncing any essential 
qualities of individuality or independence, they may yet, 
even in our own day, arrange themselves in harmony; as 
magnetized iron rings—from which Plato once borrowed an 
image—under the influence of potent, unseen attraction, 
while preserving each its own peculiar form, cohere in a 
united chain of independent circles and peace will 
become the permanent rule of civilization. The stone will be 
rolled away from the sepulcher in which men have laid their 
Lord.”—From Charles Sumner’s address before The Amer- 
ican Peace Society at its anniversary meeting in Park Street 
Church, Boston, May 28, 1849 


May 28, 1921. 


“We hope to increase and promote the practice already 
begun, of submitting national differences to amicable dis- 
cussion and arbitration; and, finally, of settling all national 
controversies by an appeal to reason, as becomes rational 
creatures, and not by physical force, as is worthy only of 
brute beasts; and that this shall be done by a congress of 
Christian nations, whose decrees shall be enforced by public 
opinion that rules the world.” 

WILLIAM Lapp. 


—At the forming of the American Peace Society in New 


York, May 8, 1828. 
Speakers 
INVOCATION 
Rev. WALTER A. MorRGAN 


Pastor, Mount Pleasant Congregational Church 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Hon. ANDREW J. MONTAGUE 
from Virginia, President 

Society 


Representative American Peace 


Four ScorkE AND THIRTEEN YEARS 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 

American Peace Society 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


Secretary and Editor 


THE Wor.Lb'’s PRESENT TROUBLES IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 
Dr. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON 
Director Department of Historical Research, Carnegie 


Institution 
PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON 
Representative from Ohio, Member Committee on Foreign 


Affairs 
“WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES” 
Dr. JAMES Brown Scorr 
Technical Delegate of the United States to the Second Hague 
Conference, 1907; Technical Delegate of the United 
States to the Conference at Paris, 1918-1919 

“We surround ourselves always, according to our freedom 
and ability, with true images of ourselves in things, whether 
it be ships or books or cannons or churches. The standing 
the camp, and the gibbet do not apper- 
tain to man. They only serve as an index to show where 
man is now; what a bad, ungoverned temper he has; what 
an ugly neighbor he is; how his affections halt ; how low his 
hope lies. He who loves the bristle of bayonets only sees in 
their glitter what beforehand he feels in his heart. It is 
avarice and hatred; it is that quivering lip, that cold, hating 
eye, which built magazines and powder-houses.” 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


army, the arsenal, 


—Before Annual Meeting of American Peace Society, at 
the Odeon, in Boston, 18388. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE BANQUET OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, IN 
HONOR OF ITS NINETY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING 


(Stenographic Report) 


Rauscuer’s, Wasuineton, D. C., May 28, 1921. 
HE MEETING was called to order by Hon. Andrew J. 
Montague, President of the American Peace So- 
ciety. 

The Prestpent: Ladies and gentlemen, not by choice, 
but by the exigencies of office, I have to inflict myself 
somewhat upon your patience. I recall the story of a 
minister of this country who went to Scotland, and upon 
reaching a secluded valley saw a little church building, 
and written over the doorway was the notice, “This 
evening, at 5 o’clock, singing, praise, and free remarks.” 
Not suggesting that we absolve ourselves from the joy 
and help that come from song and prayer, I stress the 
last word in the inscription as accentuating the latitude 
and opportunities of this occasion. 

Many people now ask, “What is the need of a Peace 
Society? Everybody is for peace.” But may it not be 
well to ask ourselves whether we really desire peace? 
You of this company, I assume do. I fear, however, 
that over the world there is now more diminishing faith, 
more dissolving confidence, in men and in the institu- 
tions of men than perhaps at any period of modern 
civilization. 

We are not sure that those who struggled together, 
who are cemented by the very baptism of blood, are quite 
as friendly as they were before the great conflict began. 
We hear the roll of armies as it is being called from place 
to place in the world. 

But what can the American Peace Society do? Ladies 
and gentlemen, it is not so much what we can do as it is 
the harm that will come if we do nothing. Whatever 
may be one’s conception of the methods by which peace 
is to be accomplished, whether these methods differ ma- 
terially one from the other, perhaps sometimes neutral- 
izing each other, the fact still remains that all normal 
beings are conscious of a sense of intrinsic duty to make 
an effort to bring about peace in this world. This is not 
a debatable question, except among a few. There is a 
certain school that think the great virtues of the world 
are to be found in war, that martial prowess and the 
achievements of arms are the best schools for the devel- 
opment of character as well as for the accomplishment 
of all the beneficent purposes of civilization. Bernhardi 
takes this position, and so does Trietzski, and there are 
many in our own country who think more or less in 
terms of approval of such a doctrine. 

But I submit that the tree of knowledge is not the 
tree of life. Good will and mercy and justice and peace 
must prevail if civilization is to endure. 

The American Peace Society has had a very remark- 
able career. Some of the most noble views for the ad- 
vancement of peace that have ever been uttered have 
fallen from the lips of men in this organization. 

The able Secretary of this Society, who has been with 
it some years and knows at first hand the activities and 
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history of this organization, is with us. He is not onl 
its Secretary, but he is the editor of the Apvocarr o1 
Prack, which, so far as | know, is the only journal in 
America that is devoted sulely to the cause of peace, 

Whether one differs with the views of this journal or 
not, one cannot escape the conclusion that they are the 
views that were originally advanced by the founders of 
this Society; and while the views may not cover or ex 
haust the whole peace movement, they are in consonance 
with the opinions of all lovers of peace throughout the 
world. 

I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. Call, the 
Secretary of the Society, who will address you. (Ap 
plause. ) 


Our Friendships 


Address by Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Cau: Mr. Chairman and friends, when we offi 
cers of this old Society get together, unblushingly ap- 
point ourselves speakers at our annual banquet, and 
coolly give to ourselves exalted places at the top table, it 
is not wholly an egotistic performance. In a number of 
respects it really is an altruistic proceeding. We are 
pleased to welcome you upon such an occasion, not only 
because we would that you do not forget us, but also for 
the reason that we wish you to know that we have not 
forgotten you. 

When I remind myself of Mr. Webster’s “1 shall enter 
on no encomium upon Massachusetts,” his words beguile 


me into saying that I shall enter on no encomium upon 


the American Peace Society. “She needs none. There 
she is. Behold her, and judge for yourselves. ‘There is 
her history; the world knows it by heart. The past, at 
least, is secure.” I do not know how true that was of 
Massachusetts. I do not know how true it the 
American Peace Society. But occasions like unto this 
tend to make it as true of the American Peace Society 
as of Massachusetts, and that is considerable. 

We are together, I take it, not that you may hear 
again how the American Peace Society began in 1815 in 
the home of David Low Dodge, the first peace society in 
the history of the world, a visible and collective reaction 
to years of wars in Europe and in this country. It is not 
that you may learn once more of the ADvocATE or 
Prack, published regularly since 1834, and that you may 
be told that 1 am not the first editor of that periodical to 
hunt for copy, pray for light and leading, and to grub 
for subscriptions. 

Few are over-impressed by old age, anyhow. ‘True, 
Cicero looked upon young men for action and upon old 
men for counsel; and Mr. Shaw, as shown in a number 
of his more recent plays, would save our tottering race 
by getting us all to live three-hundred years. But the 
counsel from us old men is not always impressive, and 
the mere fact that the American Peace Society has lived 
ull these years has no very profound significance as such. 

1 am brought in touch with old men very frequently. 
Years ago, going into one of my schools, | took up an 
“excuse” which had been sent over by an old man, grand- 
father of one of the children. In this excuse he had 
written these arresting words: “Please excuse Jobin be- 
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cause he has ammonia and information of the vowels.” 
We hear it said, and rather often, that they used to teach 
spelling in the old days, but that they do not do it any 
more; that they used to teach things worth while, the 
“three R’s,” and the like. Please permit me to say to 
you that out of some thirty years with the public schools 
I am led to believe that the young people of today can 
outspell and outwrite the spellers and writers we old 
ones were at their age. We cannot be over-impressed by 
the harkbackers. The poet who looked upon the past as 
the best prophet of the future, probably overstated the 
case. 

So, we are not here primarily for the purpose of 
reminiscing. We are here, as I see it, because the Amer- 
ican Peace Society has a present. O, there are people 
who say that it hasn’t; that if it has, its present is in- 
consequential. I sent a copy of the ADvocATE OF PEACE 
a little while ago to a friend of mine down in Maine—a 
very dear friend—and I saw him a short while after- 
wards, out back of his house, splitting wood. I said, 
“Henry, did you get the copy of the ADvocaTE OF 
Peace?” He replied, “Yes, I got it.” I said, “Did you 
read it?” He answered in these graphic words: “Yes, I 
read it; but you know I don’t take no stock in peace. 
Hell! There ain’t no sech thing.” The American Peace 
Society, however, believes that there ought to be such a 
thing, and that what ought to be can be. It has a pres- 
ent, and in spite of what I have said of its past, its 
history is a part of its present. It has its officers, and. 
incidentally, they are being paid their salaries in order 
that the things may get done which the unpaid officials. 
think ought to be done. It has its supporters, people 
who give money to it and enable it to live. It has its 
purpose and its program, and both are printed regularly 
on the inside of the front cover of the ADvocaTE OF 
Prac, indeed, they have appeared there regularly since 
we entered the war. 

But the American Peace Society has a future. We 
shall all grant that it is not fully recognized that not 
only the Bible but biology, as well, teaches the impreg- 
nable persistence of the significant fact that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men.” It is true, as 
recently pointed out by a Princeton professor, that, “In 
length of descent we are all equal, and in community of 
descent we are all cousins if not brothers.” Our resem- 
blances to each other in cases of all types are vastly more 
numerous and important than our differences. We are 
an established universal biological cousinhood. Racial, 
national, class facts all support such a statement. And 
yet, astounding thing, racial, national, and class an- 
tagonisms exist and persist. And why? I suppose be- 
cause of our ignorance, and our bigotry which is the off- 
spring of ignorance; because of an inadequate science, 
and of an absence of justice among us. We are lost in 
bloodthirstiness, we are wandering among our super- 
stitions, and we are miserable ; and because of these there 
is need for a light in the window of the world, and the 
American Peace Society is that. 

We need, of course, to see more accurately, feel more 
truly, create more beautifully. To know all is to pardon 
all. Tolerance and sympathy for groups not our own 
is a thing to be striven for, because democracy, as I see 
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it, is a blessing only to be achieved progressively and 
constantly. 

I do not know whether or not I am immortal. I do 
not know whether or not you are immortal. But prob- 
ably we shall all agree that human society is immortal. 
So for our children and our children’s children, we shall 
all agree again, there must be a continuous effort in be- 
half of a finer humanity, a broader justice, a deeper free- 
dom. We have these gatherings that you may know that 
these are the things the American Peace Society strug- 
gles for, and that you may strengthen us in the work, 
now and through the years. 

We long for your support and interest. We crave your 
counsel and friendship. 

I do not know whether or not Polonius should be 
looked upon as a clown or a statesman. Perhaps he was 
both. But I do know that that father of Laertes and 
Ophelia said a wise and enduring thing when he advised 
his son— 

“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.” 

We are here, kind friends, to renew our devotions, but 
especially that we may grapple our friendships “with 
hoops of steel.” (Applause.) 


The PrestpENT: Ladies and gentlemen, the Secre- 
tary, who has just taken his seat, states that this Society 
is a light in the window of American life. 

This reminds me of a story that I know is true. In 
the days long gone—some astronomer in this body may 
verify the period—there was a tremendous meteoric dis- 
plav in the skies over eastern Maryland and Virginia, 
and upon an island in the Rappahannock River there 
lived about fifty negro slaves. The master and the 
mistress had gone ashore to church, and when the me- 
teors began to fall, pandemonium and hysteria gripped 
these people. The poor folk were praying and begging 
to be saved on that the “Day of Judgment.” But there 
was an old man of the group who could not be found. 
He was their patriarch, and they looked and looked for 
him, and finally found Uncle Reuben sitting at the foot 
of a great tree with an improvised level or rod, along 
the top or edge of which he was sighting and watching 
the heavens. The negroes cried out to him, “Uncle Reu- 
ben, aint you gwine to pray?” He made no reply. They 
again said, “Uncle Reuben, aint you gwine to pray?” 
He then responded, “Children, don’t bother me; I aint 
ready to pray yit.” The stars were furrowing the 
heavens with increasing brilliancy, with consequent in- 
creasing fear among the negroes, and they persisted in 
beseeching the old man to pray for their deliverance. 
“Children, go way,” he finally declared; “don’t bother 
me. I been laying heah over an hour pinting dis heah 
rod at dat North Star, and when she begins to fizzle and 
sputter, den I am gwying down to prayer and I aint 
gwine before.” (Laughter.) 


This homely anecdote illustrates that amidst the con- 
fusion, the doubt, and the tribulation of the times there 
is a fixed star to which we can look and by which we 
may be guided, and that is the fixed, the immovable, the 
eternal principle, the obvious and fixed light of duty 
illumining our pathway. 

If I recall aright, a remarkable Frenchman has writ- 
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ten that the western peoples have a different definition 
of happiness from all other peoples, and that perhaps its 
conception is one of the causes of our great accomplish- 
ments in the civilization of the world. That definition 
may not be scientific, but it is a good workaday rule. It 
is that among us happiness is that satisfaction attendant 
upon one’s success in overcoming material and moral 
difficulties. 

Many of the oriental peoples believe, as the old saying 
goes, that it is better to be lying down than sitting down, 
be asleep than lying down, and to be dead than asleep. 
But real happiness consists in some victory over forces 
that must be destroyed, over moral difficulties that must 
be overcome. History keeps the track of these things. 
I think it was Disraeli who said that the most extraor- 
dinary thing in the world was an event; but John 
Morley, with trenchant criticism, observed that that is 
partially true, but that the underlying cause which 
brought forth the event was still more interesting and 
instructive. 

Perhaps the historian at least may discover the anti- 
dote, or identify the relation between the event and the 
underlying cause that brings forth the event, or trace the 
long accumulating trail or procession of mighty circum- 
stances. 

We are very fortunate tonight in having with us a 
gentleman who has made a very profound study in that 
field of human endeavor, the accomplished Director of 
the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution, a great historian, a most learned man, and 
a most delightful gentleman. I have pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, who will speak 
upon the “World’s Recent Troubles in the Light of His- 
tory.” (Applause. ) 


The World’s Recent Troubles in the Light 
of History 


Address by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Director, Department 
of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution 


rR. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: History 

is supposed to cast light upon the troubles of the 
world. It is supposed to cast light upon the present and 
upon the future. Not too much, perhaps, is to be ex- 
pected of reasonings from parallel instances in history. 
Mr. Bryce said very well during the time he was here, 
in one of his publications, that one of the chief values of 
historical study is to keep us from being taken in by 
historical analogies. Yet I remember this: that when 
in order to help the governmental activities in Washing- 
ton during the war we had a good many historical per- 
sons here, people who were occupied with historical 
study, and of course all mankind at the time were talk- 
ing daily of the news and of what the news might por- 
tend, what the next thing would be, or what was likely 
to happen in the immediate future, I observed that these 
historical friends of mine did hit it a little more closely 
than other people in judgments as to what was likely to 
happen. Their guesses were a little better, by reason of 


their historical studies, than those of the average of 
mankind. So, I rather think there is something in the 
notion that history can cast some light upon the present 
and the future of mankind. 
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Well, the present of mankind is of course a dismal 
present. The world is in great agony, still amid per- 
plexities multiform and grievous. Can history show any 
hope of amelioration ? ; 
In 1913 most of us thought that the world was advanc- 
ing rather rapidly toward a condition of things in which 
warfare would be very difficult and a very great war 
would be hardly possible. Then came the greatest of all 
wars, bringing upon us the greatest calamity that ever 
has fallen on mankind. The natural effect of that was 
disappointment to many minds, of persons who had said 
before the war that the sense of justice, the moral sense 
of mankind, was advancing strongly toward preventing 
such a thing; that the economical sense of mankind was 
still stronger; that not only the Christian churches, but 
the bankers, the Standard Oil people, the world’s great 
economic organizations, would not permit a great war 
to occur again. 

Then we found ourselves in the greatest of all wars. 
But those who suppose that the whole thing is in col- 
lapse and that all of our expectations and hopes are de- 
feated might very well look to the example of an imagi- 
nary man, say, of 1470. This will seem to you a rather 
antiquarian method of approaching the war of 1914; 
but, if you will remember, for 400 years, from 1500 to 
our time, the main feature of the political organization 
of mankind has been the organization in great States. 
Before that, for some centuries, mankind was organized 
mostly in small feudal principalities, somewhat under 
the superior control of royal governments, no doubt, but 
substantially independent, and often at war with each 
other, under the feudal system, or feudal want of system. 

Now, in 1470, an intelligent citizen of London or 
Paris, under what was then the existing status, would 
have said to himself, “It certainly seemed to me that we 
were progressing out of this feudal system; that we were 
rapidly approaching toward a time when mankind would 
be organized on a rather larger scale, a scale perhaps 
based on nationalities, or States, larger than what had 
been before. And yet here we are in the worst of all 
wars”—the War of the Roses, then devastating England ; 
similar wars devastating France, similar wars devastat- 
ing Spain, for it is curious how a similar sort of phe- 
nomenon runs through all of the European countries 
about the same time; Sweden and Denmark and all of 
the other countries were having troubles of that sort. 
Warfare at that time seemed to have reached a greater 
height than ever, and our imaginary citizen would feel 
deeply disappointed and discouraged, would feel that the 
world had not reached anything like the turn that he 
had supposed that it had reached. Well, the man who 
felt that way might have learned that, after all, these 
wars which were going on between the various great 
parties were nothing like so bad as the little constant 
wars of earlier times, when every man’s hand was against 
every other man’s. Wars of great factions in a country 
were, after all, not the very worst of wars. Those wars 
were dynastic wars within the countries. They were, 
you might say, the clearing-up showers, and at the end 
of thirty years the men of Europe had emerged into 
groups of nations, great countries which during that 
period were in the process of forming, and bringing 
mankind into the next period of the world’s progress. 
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Such has been the progress of the political civilization 
of this earth, from smaller aggregations to larger. From 
that you reach a conclusion: We, too, are progressing 
toward some greater aggregation. Taking that time and 
comparing it with the present time, or rather with 1914, 
1915, or 1916, we may see that one who saw Europe 
plunged in terrible wars would still not be justified in 
despairing of the world’s pregress. 

All of those forces that we thought in 1913 to be 
working toward universal peace were working toward 
universal peace, and those forces are still active in the 
world. The interruption has been very great, a tremen- 
dous one, but it is only an interruption to normal prog- 
ress, which, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
was working toward a system of great States, great na- 
tions; was in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and in the earlier portion of the twentieth century work- 
ing toward some greater aggregation, some greater syn- 
thesis of the nations of the world, leading toward some- 
thing broader, something more inclusive, something 
tending more toward universal peace than that system 
of great States wherein every one was a law to itself, and 
every one was alone to make its own policies without 
regard to others. 

Take another analogy in history for the present state 
of things. Of all earlier times, one might suggest that 
this is most like the conditions that prevailed in Europe 
after Waterloo; that period has much that is analogous 
to Europe, or the world, of the present time. Now, what 
do you see? After Waterloo everybody’s teeth were on 
edge; all nations, all States, were more or less nervous. 
France was very much disturbed, very angry at having 
been defeated, even though defeated by a coalition, even 
though it took all Europe to put France back in her 
place. Still, it had been done, and France felt deeply 
sensitive about it. Other nations felt bitter. All of the 
nations were exhausted by the warfare. All nations 
were impoverished as the result of the heavy burdens of 
taxation, and they were also burdened by debts and had 
had bad harvests. Out of the French Revolutionary 
ideas there had come in all countries a conflict between 
the ideas of radicalism and the ideas of conservatives, 
who wished to become even more conservative than they 
had been before. There was a state of unrest, very deep 
unrest, so that a man in 1818, for instance, would have 
felt justified in thinking that the world still had a nat- 
ural impulse toward warfare, that perhaps it was vitally 
prevalent in the blood of mankind. In the interior con- 
cerns of nations, governments were in constant alarm. 
The government in England, for instance, though more 
liberal than any of the rest, felt that the world was in 
great danger from the radicals, as many think that this 
country is in danger from the progress of radical ideas. 
All mankind was in a disturbed state. 

Yet I think that it was not twelve years after Waterloo 
hefore the nations felt really pacific toward each other, 
when within the nations men had come to regard law 
and order as they had never regarded them before, and 
yet thought more of the principles of liberalism than 
they had hefore. Within twelve years quiet had come to 


most men’s minds, and in fifteen years Europe was more 
peaceful than for ages before. 

We may hope for such a condition to come out of the 
present conditions, if we are willing to think that the 
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processes which go on by reason of definite causes in one 
part of history have analogous workings in another. 

Another example, from another part of history, is that 
of this great alliance that has been managed so effect- 
ively during this war. Compare that with all of the 
alliances that have preceded it. Now, as was said at the 
beginning, during a period of four hundred years past 
there have been great nations. When any one nation 
tried to be predominant or any monarch tried to pre- 
dominate, groups of others have drawn together to pull 
them down. But the alliances that were formed were 
always insecure. The alliance against Charles V in the 
sixteenth century, the alliance against Louis XIV, and 
the later alliance against Napoleon—let us see how they 
worked. 

In the earlier cases they could not hold together for 
five years, and hardly for one year. The alliances that 
were formed against Napoleon could not be relied upon 
to “play the game” with each other. Often the nations 
were found to be secretly playing into the hands of Na- 
poleon ; they did not hold honestly together. 

Now, in this great alliance, we have seen in our time 
they have held together. I suppose that there has no 
doubt been some friction, and that you will say that 
there will be more friction. Nevertheless, the great 
alliance has worked with a smoothness that has never 
been seen before. Now, that is a very long step toward 
such a large organization as will work smoothly in times 
of peace. Again, this alliance has brought into existence 
many boards and committees and other organs that we 
can still call “going concerns.” We think of the alliance 
as being still maintained and as an organization of such 
a sort as can play its part in times of peace as well as in 
times of war, working toward common ends. The num- 
ber of ways in which the nations of the world since 1914 
have fallen into the habit of co-operating are very much 
more numerous than the ways in which they had been 
co-operating before the war. An alliance was formed in 
which all of the great States of Europe were included 
except two. That is a very great step toward that alli- 
ance of the world in which all of the nations shall be 
bound, a greater one than we have ever had before in 
human history. 

So, I think we may from history take some courage. 
hope, and confidence with regard to the future and with 
regard to progress. And remember that our progress 
toward peace depends very largely upon our confidence 
in peace as a practicable and profitable thing. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I lived for 
eight years in Baltimore. Every year the postman—I 
remember that distinctly—and I think many other peo- 
ple, told me that we were having a very exceptional 
winter. After living through eight exceptional winters, 
one began to believe that winter was not very exceptional. 


The PresipENtT: Ladies and gentlemen, some one has 
said that if history does not solve events it teaches us 
how to examine them. We are all very grateful for the 
contribution to our thought, our reason, and to our 
optimism that has just been so ably and interestingly 
made by Dr. Jameson. 

The present outlook for peace is perhaps one of the 
most solemn tasks that can engage our minds and our 
hearts, and you are to be congratulated that we have 
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with us a gentleman who was for some five years Presi- 
dent of this Society, who has filled important public 
positions—legislative, administrative, and otherwise; 
who is a statesman and a publicist of the high order, 
standing among the great figures of American life. I 
have great pleasure in asking your consideration of an 
address upon the “Present Outlook for International 
Peace,” by the Honorable Theodore E. Burton. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


“Present Outlook for International Peace” 


Address by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Representative 
from Ohio 


Mr. Burton: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I cannot omit at the outset to utter a few words 
of eulogy on this American Peace Society. I should be 
disloyal to my affiliations if I should leave it out. The 


Society is to be congratulated on this ninety-third anni- 
versary, for it-has worthily illustrated the aspirations of 
Christian men and women. It has abounded in human 
effort. The American Peace Society has maintained a 
broad and comprehensive view of the world, recognizing 
that human interests, however diversified, are neverthe- 
less one. It has labored incessantly in a great cause. 

The American Peace Society was first to obtain the 
passage by a State Legislature—that of Massachusetts— 
of a resolution calling for the settlement of difficulties 
between nations by arbitration. As early as 1835 it was 
petitioning the General Court of Massachusetts in behalf 
of a congress and court of nations. Its petitions were 
presented to the Congress through a series of years. 
John Quincy Adams presented those petitions fre- 
quently. It finally succeeded in getting through the 
Congress a resolution in favor of arbitration, and that 
some fifty years ago. 

On the various occasions on which this Society has 
met it has been addressed by some of the leading orators 
of the nation—by William Ellery Channing; by Charles 
Sumner; by Ralph Waldo Emerson, philosopher and 
poet. Would that we could equal them tonight in the 
inspiration of our appeals and in convincing power. 
Through discouragement and despite obstacles the 
Society has never faltered in its efforts. It has never 
despaired ; and to me there is a recognition of its meri- 
torious labors amid the frightful suffering of the late 
conflict. Furthermore, there is a field for its action 
more important, and I trust more hopeful, than ever 
before. 

Other societies have come and gone because their work 
has been accomplished. Anti-slavery societies were es- 
tablished about the same time as this organization. 
Later came the woman’s suffrage associations, treated at 
first with derision and ridicule. And, we must confess, 
it is a matter of political history that during the last one 
hundred years it has been the movement for the enlarge- 
ment of suffrage that has been speediest in the accom- 
plishment of its objects. There have been other move- 
ments for great social reforms, a number of which have 
met with success. But still the world is full of the din 
of war and of the spirit of hate and antagonism. 

In the present outlook, let us note what are some of 
the discouragements which face us. First, | may men- 
tion that very considerable number, already referred to 
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by Governor Montague, who believe that war is a nat- 
ural condition of mankind; that contests, bloody con- 
tests, are inevitable; even more than that, that war is a 
necessary condition and an essential event for the main- 
tenance of courage, proficiency, and discipline ; that man 
is a combative animal, and that we shall continue to have 
conflicts between nations in all the years of the future ; 
that war has that same degree of permanency as great 
social, scientific, and biological movements. 

But, I am glad to believe, the voice of the defenders 
of war is becoming weaker. There are myriads, aye, 
countless myriads of those who have fought, who have 
seen bloodshed, who have gone through the hardships of 
war on the battlefields. Leave it to them. Do they de- 
sire another war? Leave it to the civilian population ; 
to the women, and to the children who suffered while 
the cruel contest devastated the earth. Leave it to the 
humanitarians, to the Christian churches. Do they de- 
sire that again the nations should be flying at each 
other’s throats ? 

But there is another unfavorable feature which I may 
name, due to an exaggerated and blind nationalism, a 
spirit of national selfishness which has grown up in cer- 
tain countries, especially during the last twenty years. 
It has come to be realized, more and more as the differ- 
ent portions of the earth come in contact with each other, 
that the citizen depends upon his country. There arises, 
therefore, a pride in his race, a spirit of independence 
which gives greater zest to that spirit of separate nation- 
ality, and which demands that his country take a new, a 
stronger, and a more aggressive position among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Still further, there seems to be a growth, I regret to 
say, of racial repulsions, prejudices which in the last 
twenty years have increased, although the contact be- 
tween the different portions of the earth is greater than 


hefore. True, we have had a sentimental liking for all 
peoples. When we have seen them at a distance, we 


have been not only tolerant but ready to appreciate their 
virtues. But when we come in nearer touch, we think 
of their strength. We also recognize their selfishness 
and other repelling things. If we have thought they 
were to remain in a position of weakness, and to allow 
the Caucasian race to be dominant, we must now recog- 
nize that they are coming rapidly to the point where 
they resent this attitude. We see signs of this in the 
Orient. We read of the spirit of some of the nations of 
Asia which we have regarded heretofore as not very 
great factors in the political life of the world. They have 
been considered negligible. But they are now beginning 
to demand their place, and, as it is thought by some, 
more than their place. They are even saying that these 
other races, in view of the decay from war of the Cau- 
casian race, “will put the white man to bed,” as one per- 
son expressed it; and there is this fear that rests upon 
us of attack and conquest by countries which do not un- 
derstand our civilization, countries alien to us. 

Then, beyond all this, are the deeply rooted feelings, 
and antagonisms, and hatreds which have grown out of 
this recent war. There are the new alignments of na- 
tions, the new boundaries, the sending forth, as it were, 
upon untried and uncharted seas of new countries that 
have had no experience in self-government, with their 
inevitable dangers and collisions. These are all factors 
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which make for war, for its continuance, and for its 
unnatural miseries. 

Now, what are the methods by which to prevent it? 
I may say that there are three distinct classes. The first 
is by a gradual development of international law, of 
judicial settlement of all disputes. Let there be an au- 
gust court for the whole world like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, before which the proudest as well 
as the weakest nations may and must come to present 
their claims and submit; where, in the splendid language 
of Chief Justice Marshall a hundred years ago, “Russia 
and Geneva shall be received with equal consideration.” 
It is the aim of those who advocate this idea that inter- 
national law shall be rescued from vagueness and uncer- 
tainty ; that new principles be established, and that there 
be just that same order of things for settlements between 
nations as between individuals. This is, in my decided 
opinion, the millenium of the future, that to which we 
are tending, though progress toward it may be slow. 
Heaven give its blessing to every meeting of jurists, and 
to every project for international courts which may 
speed the day when peace and order and justice under 
the shadow of law may prevail all over the earth! (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Then, there is a second method, namely, a combina- 
tion of the stronger nations to restrain recalcitrant 
States, and I here go immediately to the League of Na- 
tions covenant and the Treaty of Versailles. I stand 
here as one of those who favored the League of Nations 
with proper reservations. (Applause.) 

That covenant of the League of Nations contains 
principles calculated to bring about an advance in the 
direction of peace and order, providing as it does for a 
common interest ; for a peaceful settlement of difficulties 
by arbitration and by inquiry by the Council; for the 
improvement of the condition of backward peoples; for 
consideration for labor; for a consolidation of great in- 
ternational agencies, for co-operating with the Red 
Cross, a splendid beneficent organization, and providing 
for the widening of its influences. 

But, nevertheless, I fear that the covenant has not 
justified the hopes of its projectors. And why? In the 
first place, there has been manifest human selfishness 
among nations, that old imperial spirit, a desire on the 
part of the stronger nations to obtain for themselves 
outlying territory in all the world, to gain trade advan- 
tages, to advance their positions and to keep behind and 
in subordination the weaker nations of the world. That 
great eternal principle that man as man, created in the 
image of the same Creator, has equality; and that other 
equally great principle derived from it, that every na- 
tion, however large its territory, or however small, how- 
ever great its military strength, or however weak, must 
be equal before the eyes of the law, these have not gained 
sure footing in the councils of the nations, whether sit- 
ting at Paris, at Geneva, or elsewhere. There is too 
much of the same flavor, too much of the same idea of 
the old Holy Alliance, framed, as some have said, for 
unholy purposes. 

Then, again, its workings have been disappointing. 
Peace has not yet come upon the earth. Yet I take great 
encouragement in what Professor Jameson has just said 
of the analogy between that which succeeded the battle 
of Waterloo in 1815 and the present; that for two or 
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three years after the battie of Waterloo hatred was rife 
and contests seemed likely to arise; but that within 
twelve or fifteen years there was an atmosphere of peace 
spreading its beneficent influence all over Europe, and 
a development of the spirit of liberalism. I trust that 
may again be the case. 

Then, again, there has been a reformation, if not a 
malformation, of the map of Europe, sometimes with- 
out regard to economic or physical barriers, sometimes 
in disregard of the national affiliations for a long time, 
and that together with a declaration that these bound- 
aries should remain permanent. Now, in the political 
life of the world, I question if these aims can be at- 
tained. The forces of civilization, the elements of prog- 
ress in the world are dynamic; they are not static. In 
the course of time new alignments will be made, of 
course, and new boundaries will be found necessary, and 
if happily they cannot be settled by peaceful means, 
there will be an outbreaking of war to determine the new 
grouping of nations. Perhaps in an ideal world the 
question of barriers or borders between countries will be 
immaterial ; but that is not the case now. 

Then, again, did not this great covenant place too 
much reliance upon force? Were not the ideas carried 
into the covenant to some degree under the influence of 
passion and without that due consideration which should 
be given to them? General Smuts, who was very promi- 
nent in the drawing of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, said that: “There are territorial settlements 
which will need revision. There are guarantees laid 
down which we all hope will soon be found out of har- 
mony with the new peaceful temper and unarmed state 
of our former enemies. There are punishments fore- 
shadowed over most of which a calmer mood may yet 
prefer to pass the sponge of oblivion. There are in- 
demnities stipulated which cannot be enacted without 
grave injury to the industrial revival of Europe, and 
which will be in the interests of all to render more toler- 
able and moderate.” And that great advocate of peace 
and international justice, M. Leon Bourgeois, said at 
first that he believed in force to carry out the decrees of 
the League; but some twelve months later he changed 
his mind. 

I have been surprised that the opponents of this 
League, of whom I did not count myself as one except 
in the most qualified way, have not made reference to 
the discussion in the Constitutional Convention in 1787, 
where @ very similar question with reference to the com- 
pulsion of States by the central government was brought 
forward and advocated. The Virginia delegates brought 
forward a proposal to the effect that if a State violated 
any article of the Constitution, Congress might pass an 
act for the use of force against it. On this Mr. Mason, 
himself of Virginia, said that punishment could not, in 
the nature of things, be executed on the States collect- 
ively, and that such a government was necessary as 
would directly operate on individuals. Mr. Madison 
said that the more he reflected on the use of force the 
more he doubted the practicability, the justice, and the 
efficiency of it when applied to people collectively and 
not individually. Again, Mr. Madison said: “The larger 
States will be impregnable ; the smaller only can feel the 
vengeance of it.” He illustrated his position by the con- 
federacies, ancient and modern. It was the cobweb 
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which would entangle the weak, but would be the sport 
of the strong. And on July 14, 1787, he stated: “The 
practicability of making laws with coercive sanction for 
the States as political bodies has been exploded on all 
hands.” 

Alexander Hamilton said: “To coerce the States 
would be one of the maddest projects ever devised. No 
State would ever suffer itself to be used as an instrument 
of coercing another. There could be no cure for this 
great evil but to enable the national laws to operate on 
individuals, like the laws of the States.” And at a later 
time, in the State Convention of New York, called to 
ratify the Constitution, he said: “Even in those con- 
federacies which have been composed of members smaller 
than many of our counties, the principle of legislation 
for sovereign States supported by military coercion has 
never been found effectual.” 

Is force the method by which peace can be secured ? 
That certainly is not the past history of the world, for 
when a State has been subdued and brought into sub- 
jection to another and compelled to do that which the 
people did not wish to do, it has been the very founda- 
tion and sure promoter of later wars. 

You who have visited Paris and have seen there the 
statue of Strassburg as it was before the war, with the 
mourning wreath upon it because that little land had 
been wrested away from France by Germany, could you 
look upon that manifestation of national pride and na- 
tional mourning without a conviction that some day, 
under some circumstances, the hatred caused by that oc- 
casion in wresting Alsace-Lorraine from France would, 
under a spirit of vengeance, be the cause of another war ? 

On this question Senator Root expressed himself in 
language so exactly apposite that I think it worth while 
to read it. He said: “There is but one power on earth 
that can preserve the law for the protection of the poor, 
the weak, and the humble; there is but one power on 
earth that can preserve the law for the maintenance of 
civilization and humanity, and that is the power, the 
mighty power, of the public opinion of mankind. With- 
out it your leagues to enforce peace, your societies for a 
world’s court, your peace conventions, your peace endow- 
ments are all powerless, because no force moves in this 
world until it ultimately has a public opinion behind it. 
The thing that men fear more than they do the sheriff 
or the policeman or the State’s prison is the condemna- 
tion of the community in which they live. The thing 
that among nations is the most potent force is the uni- 
versal condemnation of mankind. And even during this 
terrible struggle we have seen the nations appealing from 
day to day, appealing by speech and by pen and by press, 
for the favorable judgment of mankind, the public opin- 
ion of the world. That establishes standards of con- 
duct.” 

The process may be slow, but my burning proposition 
is, bringing to the minds of men and of nations the de- 
sirability of peace, that no longer should such disputes 
be settled by the sword, or diplomatic negotiations be 
associated with the rattling of the saber, but by an ap- 
peal to the moral sentiment of men. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the only sure way for the permanent establish- 
ment of peace. There may be steps between, something 
like the policeman to keep order for those who are ob- 
streperous, bringing them to order. Perhaps the poten- 
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tiality of the force of the larger nations, born of peace, 
may aid in this respect. But the dove of peace flutter- 
ing aloft will never alight upon the earth and remain 
there until the public opinion of mankind demands that 
there be order, justice, law, universally enthroned among 
the nations. 

Then, there is another way in which we can move to- 
ward peace; by arbitration and by commissions of in- 
quiry. I have not the time to dwell upon this subject 
and to mention the various plans, but there has been 
most notable progress in the settlement of controversies 
by arbitration in the last fifty years. Many treaties have 
been drawn, a few without any exceptions, as that be- 
tween Holland and Denmark, as between Holland and 
Italy, Argentina and Chili, in which every controversy 
of law or fact of every nature whatsoever is to be left to 
arbitration. 

Then, there have been numerous arbitration treaties 
with exceptions of varying kinds; one, in effect, that 
there should be no violation of the constitution of either 
State; another that there should be no infringement of 
sovereignty or independence; another that there should 
be no question left to arbitration which interferes 
with the vital interests, independence, or honor of an- 
other. Now, all of these are well in their place, but 
there is a good deal in Falstaff’s question, “What is 
honor?” The expression is capable of such manifold 
interpretations it leaves room for controversy. I re- 
member once, during a discussion in the Senate, that 
the point was raised that the matter of free tolls on 
the Panama Canal was a question of honor with this 
country, certainly giving the word a very wide scope. 
The English said that the Alabama claims were a ques- 
tion of honor and never could be left to arbitration. 

It will be agreed that we must carry forward every 
effort, not only to promote rules of international law, 
the idea of peaceable settlement, of arbitration, but let 
our arbitrations, as is the common saying of the times, 
“have teeth” in them. 

There is still another plan, the commission of inquiry, 
provided for in The Hague Conference in 1899, and 
secured by treaties between this country and twenty 
other nations. I refer, of course, to the Bryan treaties 
negotiated in 1913, providing for a commission of in- 
quiry, each country to choose two members, not more 
than one of whom shall be a citizen thereof, and the fifth 
to be selected by the two governments. Such a commis- 
sion would examine the facts, the law, and have a year 
within which to do it, no hostility to be engaged in dur- 
ing that year in which the report is to be made. All the 
commissions are to be permanent. The reports are not 
to be binding on either party. What is the good that 
these treaties do? They secure time for the cooling of 
passions. They bring to bear the intelligent considera- 
tion of the public. They appeal to the opinion of man- 
kind. 

A commission of inquiry was utilized in the Dogger 
Bank case during, the Russian-Japanese struggle, when 
the Russian navy fired on a fleet of fishing smacks 
in the North Sea not far from Hull. The Russian navy, 
passing that way, either under the influence of intoxi- 
cants or groundless fear, thought they were in the midst 
of the Japanese navy, and they blazed away. Pretty 
risky presumption, when there was the English navy, 
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with its ships of high-sounding names—the Formidable. 
the Colossus, the Thunderer, and the Terrible—and a 
number of naval officers naturally fond of exercise. 
These leviathans of the deep could have blown the Rus- 
sian navy into Kingdom Come over night. And yet that 
critical controversy was settled by a commission of in- 
quiry and to the satisfaction of both parties. 

Now, coming to other specific propositions for the pro- 
motion of peace, I believe this Society favors, and- I 
think we should all favor, the reconvening of The Hague 
Conference and providing for regular sessions. We 
should take every possible step for the promotion of in- 
ternational law. We must encourage conferences between 
this country and other countries, looking toward dis- 
armament. The world cannot long endure this crushing 
burden of expenditures for the maintenance of armies 
and navies, especially when the ships that are built today 
will be put on the scrap-heap within a decade, and when, 
with the progress of science, warfare from the air or 
submarines from the sea may make the mightiest super- 
hattleship in the world a useless hulk in a moment of 
time. 

Let us bring to bear the common sense of mankind 
and save the world from bankruptcy by some provision 
for the abatement of arms, beginning, no doubt, with 
the three nations of the largest navies—Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe there were forty min- 
utes allotted to me. I do not wish to oceupy all of that, 
but I do want to close with just a brief word, and that 
is that this country stands in a most exceptional posi- 
tion. Not even Imperial Rome itself, with its legions 
and far-flung power, had the influence for the control of 
the opinions of the world that the United States has, and 
that, my friends, not by weapon, but by example and by 
argument. Let us take the lead in this great movement 
for peace. We have no towering ambitions for acces- 
sions of territory. We wish merely the open door, so 
that we may have equal opportunity among the countries 
of the earth with all the rest. We are the leaders in 
popular government, and that makes in the long run for 
peace. Perhaps more than any other, we have pursued 
a policy of peace. We have been in the leadership for 
the cause of arbitration. Let us maintain that leader- 
ship. But let us, I pray, have due respect for every 
other nation. Away with that flippant spirit which 
would say, “What have we to do with abroad?” Away 
with that egotism which would flout and brag that we 
are so far superior to all the other nations of the earth. 
The God of Peace has made divers races and peoples, 
and just as different men and women have their differ- 
ent capabilities, so the different nations have their ex- 
cellencies. They have a civilization and tradition and 
history of which they are proud, and let us respect them. 
Let us live in peace. Let us take hold of every golden 
chain which makes for amity and for good will. If in 
this year of 1921, when there is so much of conflict and 
of hate, we fail to do our duty in the cause of peace, 
then all of our professions of altruism and of honor, 
“though uttered with the tongues of men and of angels, 
will become as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

(Applause. ) 

The Presipent: Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure 
that you have a quickened thought and a new sense of 
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duty after the able address you have just heard. It is 
not the province of the presiding officer at a banquet to 
vex the ears or consume the time of the guests, but, 
under Mr. Burton’s exhortation, may I submit an ob- 
servation? The question of how peace is to be gained 
is a great question. But there is another and perhaps a 
deeper question. If the rank and file of the people of 
the world conclude that the statesmanship of our present 
civilization is making no serious effort to fashion some 
device, to formulate some arrangement to diminish or 
abolish wars, then I shudder at the collapse that must 
fall upon humanity; for the rank and file will then be- 
lieve that the statesmanship of the world is bankrupt in 
mind and conscience. (Applause.) That judgment we 
must not incur unless we wish to contemplate the recur- 
rence of the dark ages. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us a gentleman 
who knows as perhaps no man in America knows the 
functions and achievements of international jurispru- 
dence, who, in my judgment, is the most learned inter- 
national lawyer on this hemisphere, one who has had as 
much if not more experience than any man in the United 
States in the application of international jurisprudence 
to international events—a gentleman of great learning 
and an author of great distinction—Dr. James Brown 
Scott, who will speak to you upon “Wise Saws and Mod- 
ern Instances.” (Applause. ) 


Suggestions for a Governed World 


Address by Dr. James Brown Scott, Technical Advisor of the 
United States in Many International Affairs 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, there is a word 
which I would like to say, at the outset, of one whose 
name has not been mentioned here tonight—the founder 
of the American Peace Society, William Ladd. 

William Ladd 

The world rarely knows its benefactors. It sometimes 
honors them—generally it does not during their lives; 
but future generations, wiser than those in which the 
henefactors have lived, reverence their names, and in 
gratitude erect monuments to their memory. Such has 
heen the fate of Mr. Ladd; such will be his reward. 

In his “Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Ad- 
justment of International Disputes without Resort to 
Arms,” published in 1840, William Ladd blazed the trail 
which the nations have followed to this day, and which 
they are likely to follow for many a day to come. He 
looked at the Congress of Panama, which met in 1825, 
under the call of Simon Bolivar. This was in Mr. 
Ladd’s day. It was not a success. He felt, however, 
that a congress of this kind and on a larger scale could 
render very great services, and he felt that the nations 
could be brought together in conference, when called by 
a respectable, or rather a respected, person. 

His prophecy was realized when, many years later, the 
Czar of all the Russians called a conference of the na- 
tions, which met at The Hague in the year of grace one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine. 

But Mr. Ladd was not content to be a prophet of the 
international conference. He outlined, in his little book 
which has the modest proportions of a tractate, the pro- 
gram of the conference and of the series of conferences 
which he had in mind. It is only necessary to turn to 
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the program of the First Hague Conference and of the 
Second of 1907, to see that the topics which Mr. Ladd 
suggested figure in each, and that they will inevitably 
be included in the programs of successive conferences 
until international peace has ceased to be an aspiration 
by becoming a reality. 

According to the “Essay,” the nations were to meet in 
conference by delegates of their own choice, to consider 
the matters of common interest to them, and therefore 
to the world at large; to agree upon certain projects 
which should meet with the approval of all—for no na- 
tion was to be coerced or overridden—to be submitted to 
the nations taking part in them, and to be binding upon 
those nations, and those alone, which should be minded 
to accept them. In this way he believed that the prin- 
ciples of international law would, little by little, be ac- 
cepted by the nations and applied in their mutual rela- 
tions; that questions hitherto political would be regu- 
lated by law, and by the mere agreement to submit them 
to judicial treatment they would become judicial ques- 
tions. 

In his scheme of things, therefore, an international 
court was to be created to administer the law which the 
conference should recommend and the States adopt. in 
order that, little by little, due process of law would over- 
come the power of force, and would render, on a larger 
scale, the service which courts of justice have within 
nations rendered to civilization. 

Mr. Ladd did not live in vain, and although confer- 
ences of the kind which he advocated have already been 
held, his work has only begun. It is certain to continue, 
and through his reasonable method of conferring upon 
the interests which nations have in common, and of 
regulating them by laws made in common and freely 
accepted, the day will assuredly come when, as feebly 
stated in these resolutions, we shall live in a governed 
world, in which the actions of nations, as well as the 
conduct of men, shall be controlled by the principles of 
justice and of public right. 

When that day comes the founder of this Society will 
be recognized as a prince among men, as he was in his 
own day and generation recognized as a lowly and 
humble follower of the Man of Nazareth. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, the “Wise Saws 
and Modern Instances” which I lay before you are four- 
teen in number. They are “wise saws” because they 
have stood the test and have not been found wanting; 
they are “modern instances” because they spring out of 
the experience of nations had within the last few years. 
There is nothing sensational in them, and if they are 
not new—as I know they are not—TI believe them to be 
true, which is not always the case with new things. 
There is nothing heroic in them; they do not advocate 
pressure or force, except the pressure and force of public 
opinion. They are, indeed, mild fare for the body 
politic, but for this reason they may be retained and 
assimilated. 

“A jest’s prosperity,” we are told, “lies in the ear of 
him that hears it,” and the success of any project for 
international organization lies in its acceptance by the 
nations for which it is designed, 
Here, then, are my suggestions for a governed world: 
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The Suggestions 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts 
of its founders, precepts which have been confirmed by 
the experience of the past hundred years, recurs in 
these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion 
and discord abroad, to these precepts and its own tra- 
ditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility 
and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a 
suffering, and a war-torn world: 

That the voluntary union of States and their helpful 
co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals 
can only be effective if, and only so far as, “The rules 
of conduct governing individual relations between citi- 
zens or subjects of a civilized State are equally ap- 
plicable as between enlightened nations” ; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual re- 
lations, and which must needs be expressed in terms 
of international law, relate to “the enjoyment of life 
and liberty with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety” ; and, 

That these concepts, which are the very life and 
breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of 
Nations is founded, must be a chief concern of nations, 
inasmuch as “Justice,” and its administration, “is the 
great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront 
the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; 
conscious that permanent relief can only come through 
standards of morality and principles of justice ex- 
pressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the 
government of the Union of States, as well as the 
government of each member thereof, shall be a govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men; and desiring to con- 
tribute to the extent of its capacity, the American 
Peace Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual 
meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one, 
to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles 
in the practice of nations, an international agreement: 

I. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at 
stated intervals, in continuation of the first two con- 
ferences of The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of inter- 
national law, to prepare projects for the consideration 
of governments, in advance of submission to the con- 
ferences; in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend 
and advance the rules of international law which are 
indispensable to the permanent establishment and the 
successful administration of justice between and 
among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference 
for the advancement of international law; to provide 
for its organization outside of the domination of any 
one nation or any limited group of nations; to which 
conference every nation recognizing, accepting, and 
applying international law in its relations with other 
nations, shall be invited, and in which all shall partieci- 
pate upon a footing of equality. 
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I11. To establish an Administrative Council to be 
composed of the diplomatic representatives accredited 
to the government of the State in which the confer- 
ence for the advancement of international law con- 
venes, which representatives shall, in addition to their 
ordinary functions as diplomatic agents, represent the 
common interests of the nations during the interval 
between successive conferences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, 
according to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the country in which the confer- 
ence convenes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the 
Administrative Council from among its members, which 
shall meet at short, regular, and stated periods ; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be 
elected by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report the result of its 
labors to the Administrative Council ; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having 
considered the report of the advisory committee, shall 
transmit their findings or recommendations to their 
respective governments, together with their collective 
or individual opinions, and that they shall act there- 
after upon such findings and recommendations only 
in accordance with instructions from the governments 
which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to ap- 
point, outside its own members, an executive committee 
or secretary’s office to perform such duties as the con- 
ference for the advancement of international law, or 
the nations shall from time to time prescribe; and to 
provide that 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary’s office shall 
report to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to ap- 
point other committees for the performance of such 
duties as the nations in their wisdom or discretion 
shall find it desirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Ad- 
ministrative Council, the advisory committee, or other 
committees appointed by the council, in the per- 
formance of their respective duties, whenever the ap- 
pointment of such technical advisers may be necessary 
or desirable; with the understanding that the request 
for the appointment of such experts may be made by 
the conference for the advancement of international law 
or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition wherever feasible and practicable, in their 
own disputes, and to urge their employment wherever 
feasible and practicable, in disputes between other 
nations. 

VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of 
limited membership, which may be enlarged by the na- 
tions in dispute, to which commission they may refer, 
for investigation and report, their differences of an in- 
ternational character, unless they are otherwise bound 
to submit them to arbitration or to other form of peace- 
ful settlement ; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act 
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of force against one another pending the investigation 
of the commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their 
respective interests may seem to them to demand; and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall 
submit its report to the nations in controversy for their 
action, and to the Administrative Council for its in- 
formation. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited 
membership, with power on behalf of the nations in 
dispute to add to its members, to consider and to report 
upon such questions of a non-justiciable character, the 
settlement whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which 
shall from time to time be submitted to the Council of 
Conciliation, either by the powers in dispute, or by the 
Administrative Council; and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its pro- 
posals to the nations in dispute, for such action as 
they may deem advisable, and to the Council of Ad- 
ministration for its information. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international char- 
acter not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, to submit them to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order 
that they may be adjusted upon a basis of respect for 
law; with the understanding that disputes of a jus- 
ticiable nature may likewise be referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, when the parties in 
controversy prefer to have their differences settled by 
judges of their own choice, appointed for the occasion. 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of 
diplomacy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable na- 
ture, all States shall have direct access: a court whose 
decisions shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, 
all parties to its creation, and to which the States in 
controversy may submit, by special agreement, disputes 
beyond the scope of obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, by framing rules of law in the conferences for 
the advancement of international law, to be applied by 
the court for the decision of questions which fall either 
beyond its present obligatory jurisdiction, or which 
nations have not hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule 
of law for the decision of all questions involving its 
principles, and outwardly to apply international law to 
all questions arising between and among all nations, 
so far as they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate 
instruction in their international obligations and duties, 
as well as in their rights and prerogatives; 

To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, 
where force has failed to compel in the past, the ob- 
servance of those standards of honor, morality, and 
justice, which obtain between and among individuals, 
bringing in their train law and order, through which, 
and through which alone, peace between nations may 
become practicable, attainable, and desirable. 
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The PresipENT: I desire to associate myself with you 
in expressing our thanks to Mr. Call, to Dr. Jameson, to 
Senator Burton, and to Dr. Scott for their able and 
helpful addresses. 

And now, as President of the Society, I beg to thank 
you for your presence on this occasion and express the 
hope that the Society may from time to time have your 
sympathetic consideration and practical assistance. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now bid you good night. 





THE “GREAT WAR” AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 
By ELIHU ROOT 


Presidential Address at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of International 
Law, April 27, 1921 


_ AMERICAN Society oF INTERNATIONAL LAw 
may appropriately renew its discussions of the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted, by a review of the effects of 
the Great War, both as to the law itself and as to the 
international relations under which the law is to be 
applied. 

It is obvious that we cannot go on assuming that the 
laws and customs of war on land and at sea, the rules 
which regulate the rights and duties of neutral powers 
and persons in case of war, retain the authority which 
we supposed them to possess in the month of July, 1914. 
These rules imposed their obligation upon all parties to 
the great conflict, and, when violated by one party, they 
could not reasonably be deemed to restrain the other 
belligerents. So, the world went on for several years 
without much reference to them; and the question now 
is: How far do they exist? In many ways the con- 
ditions which gave rise to these rules have been ma- 
terially changed. The new modes of conducting war 
under which practically entire peoples are mobilized 
either for combat or supply have apparently destroyed 
the distinction between enemy forces and non-combatant 
citizens, so that the differeaces which underlie the law of 
contraband disappear. The whole people would seem 
to be an enemy force, and all goods destined for their 
use would appear to be contraband. The historic 
declaration of Paris that “the neutral flag covers enemy 
goods with the exception of contraband of war” and 
that “neutral goods with the exception of contraband 
of war are not liable to capture under the enemy’s 
flag” would seem to have been swallowed by the excep- 
tion, and the doctrine that “free ships make free goods” 
and that “blockades in order to be binding must be 
effective” appear to have become idle phrases. The 


submarine, the Zeppelin and the airplane, wireless 
telegraphy, the newly achieved destructive power of 
high explosives and of poisonous gases have created con- 
ditions affecting both belligerents and neutrals not con- 
templated when the old rules were established, and in 
many respects the old rules are not adapted to deal with 
the new conditions. 
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The Doctrine of Kriegs Raison 


More important still is a fact which threatens the 
foundation of all international law. The doctrine of 
kriegs raison has not been destroyed. It was asserted 
by Bethmann-Hollweg at the beginning of the war 
when he sought to justify the plain and acknowl- 
edged violation of international law in the invasion of 
Belgium upon the ground of military necessity. The 
doctrine practically is that if a belligerent deems it 
necessary for the success of its military operations to 
violate a rule of international law, the violation is per- 
missible. As the belligerent is to be the sole judge of 
the necessity, the doctrine really is that a belligerent 
may violate the law or repudiate it or ignore it whenever 
that is deemed to be for its military advantage. The 
alleged necessity in the case of the German invasion of 
Belgium was simply that Belgium was deemed to be 
the most advantageous avenue through which to attack 
France. Of course, if that doctrine is to be maintained, 
there is no more international law, for the doctrine can- 
not be confined to the laws specifically relating to war 
on land and sea. With a nation at liberty to declare 
war, there are few rules of peaceful intercourse, the 
violation of which may not be alleged to have some 
possible bearing upon a military advantage, and a law 
which may rightfully be set aside by those whom it is 
intended to restrain is no law at all. 

The doctrine has not been abandoned. It was for- 
mally and authoritatively declared by the German Gov- 
ernment and acted upon throughout the war. We can 
find no ground to justify the conclusion that a plainly 
unrepentant Germany does not still maintain the sound- 
ness of the doctrine as a part of its historic justification, 
nor has there been any renunciation by the allies of 
Germany. We must, therefore, face the fact that the 
law which during the course of three centuries had 
become apparently firmly established upon the universal 
acceptance and consent of all the members of the com- 
munity of civilized nations is shaken to its foundation 
by the repudiation of its moral obligation on the part 
of the four central powers—Germany, Autria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria, which at the outbreak of the war 
had over 144,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Few more futile public performances can be found in 
the history of international intercourse than the long 
diplomatic discussions which accompanied the earlier 
years of the war between neutral nations and Germany, 
about the rules of international law and their applica- 
tion to the conduct of Germany’s military and naval 
proceedings, while Germany had already publicly de- 
clared that she would not deem herself bound by any 
rules she found to be disadvantageous to herself. The 
same will be true in the future if the same condition 
exists. It will be impossible to maintain the restraint 
upon national conduct afforded by the rules of inter- 
national law so long as so great a part of the civi- 
lized world asserts the right to disregard those rules 
whenever it sees fit. Either the doctrine of kriegs raison 
must be abandoned definitely and finally, or there is an 
end of international law, and in its place will be left a 
world without law, in which alliances of some nations 
to the extent of their power enforce their ideas of suit- 
able conduct upon other nations. 
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“Internationalism” a Peril 


Another threatening obstacle to international law 
exists in the rapid development of internationalism. 
This is presented by the avowed purposes of the Third 
Internationale aiming at the destruction of national 
governments and the universal empire of the pro- 
letariat ; by the fact that the brutal and cruel despotism 
of Lenin and his associated group has been able to 
maintain its ascendency over the vast territory and 
population of Russia, calling itself a dictatorship of the 
proletariat but making itself a dictatorship over the 
proletariat as well as all other classes, and ruling in 
the name of a world revolution for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the Third Internationale. It is pre- 
sented also by the universal propaganda carried on with 
almost religious fervor in all countries and seriously 
affecting the leadership of labor in many countries. 
That propaganda, exceedingly subtle and ingenious, 
throughout the world has toppled over the wits of 
parlor Socialists from their insecure foundations of 
education superior to their intelligence, and is making 
them the unconscious agents of promoting political 
principles which they would abhor if they understood 
them, and in aiding sinister projects for profit in which 
they personally have no part. The organization of the 
civilized world in nations is confronted since the war 
with a vigorous and to some degree prevailing assertion 
that a much better organization would be that of gov- 
ernment by class existing in all nations and superior 
to all. 

International law, of course, is based upon the ex- 
istence of nations. There is no common ground upon 
which one can discuss the obligations of international 
law with the Third Internationale, and just so far as 
the ideas of Lenin and Trotsky influence the people of 
a civilized country just so far the government of that 
country is weakened in the performance of its inter- 
national obligations. 

The existence of nations is not an accident of locality 
or of language or of race. It is one phase of the strug- 
gle of mankind for liberty. The independence of 
nations is an assertion of the rights of different groups 
of men having in the main different customs, traditions, 
habits of thought and action, ideas of propriety and of 
right, to have local self-government. This is true what- 
ever the form of government; whether it be a monarchy 
or an aristocracy permitted by the people of the coun- 
try or a republic in which rulers are elected by the 
people, the distinction is the same between government 
in accordance with the people’s own conceptions of right 
and propriety and government by an alien force hav- 
ing different and incongruous conceptions. There are 
few more injurious influences in international affairs 
than the inability of the people of one country to under- 
stand or to realize the differences between themselves 
and the people of other countries in fundamental and 
often unexpressed preconceptions. These differences 
affect the understanding in the different countries of 
every act done and every word used. They are not 
matters of reason to be solved intellectually like a prob- 
lem of Euclid. Thev are the results of long ages of 
tradition, modes and habits of thought, inherited as- 
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sumptions regarding the conduct of life. One race of 
men take off their shoes and keep on their hats, another 
race take off their hats and keep on their shoes under 
similar conditions to express similar sentiments of 
respect. To the people of one country polyandry is the 
natural social erganization, to the people of another 
polygamy, and to the people of others monogamy is 
natural and appropriate. The people of some countries 
consider that justice is best attained by applying a 
system of excluding evidence according to rigid rules 
of relevancy and competency, while the people of other 
equally civilized countries consider that the same result 
may be best attained by admitting in evidence anything 
that anybody chooses to say on the subject. None of 
these differences is the result of the working out of 
problems by pure reason. ‘They come from the fact that 
peoples of different countries and of different races 
do not think alike, and cannot think alike because their 
intellectual processes are the resultants of different 
traditional conceptions combined with the apparent 
logical premises of each problem. 

The most grinding, possible tyranny is to be found 
in the intimate control of a people by other races or 
rulers who do not understand the people whom they 
rule. The vice of tyranny is so widespread, the tend- 
ency to tyrannize over others is so universal, especially 
among those who think themselves better than others, 
that only the highest intelligence creates exceptions to 
the rule of oppression in alien control. The declaration 
of the independence of nations, large and small, is an 
assertion of the right to be free from the oppression of 
alien control. Internationalism would fasten that op- 
pression upon the world without recourse. 

The fundamental ideas of international law are, first, 
that each nation has a right to live according to its own 
conceptions of life; second, that each national right is 
subject to the equal identical right of every other 
nation. 

International law is the application of these prin- 
ciples through accepted rules of national action adapted 
to govern the conduct of nations toward each other in 
the contacts of modern civilization. Internationalism, 
by destroying the authority and responsibility of nations 
and the law which is designed to control their conduct 
toward each other, would destroy the most necessary 
bulwark of human liberty, the chief protection of the 
weak against the physical force of the strong, and sub- 
stitute the universal control which the nature of men 
will make an inevitable tyranny. 

The long, slow process of civilization with its peaceful 
attrition between individuals and between local and 
tribal groups tends toward the steady enlargement of 
nations through the reconciliation of ideas and the 
adoption of common standards, making it easy for dif- 
ferent groups to live together under the same govern- 
ment. Every great country shows the results of this 
process. Burgundy, Provence and Brittany, Wessex, 
Sussex, and Northumbria, Wales, England and Scot- 
land, Piedmont and Naples have come to live peaceably 
together under governments in which each has a voice 
and in which each is understood. But that process 
cannot be forced any more than the growth of a tree can 
he forced. It can be promoted as the growth of a tree 
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can be promoted. The parliament of man may come 
just as the parliaments of Britain and France and Italy 
have come, but it must be by growth and not by force 
nor by the false pretence of agreement where there is 
no real agreement, nor by international majorities over- 
bearing minority nations through majority votes. 

The great force of Russia which aims to impose 
internationalism upon the world, therefore, halts the 
development of international law, the very foundations 
of which the existing government of Russia now repu- 
diates. As the basis of international law is universal 
acceptance, either Russia must be excluded from the 
category of civilized nations or the law must wait upon 
the downfall of the present régime in Russia. In the 
meantime, every act which tends to support that régime, 
whether for sentiment or for trade, is a hindrance to 
the restoration of law and the rule of international 
justice. 

The Versailles Treaty 


Under these circumstances, how are we to take up 
the task of promoting the development of the law of 
nations ? 

The task cannot be abandoned. The process which 
owes its impulse toward systematic development to 
Grotius and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War can- 
not be abandoned. Never before was the need so great. 
The multitudes of citizens who now control the na- 
tional governments of modern democracies and direct 
international policies cannot safely follow the passion 
of the moment or the idiosyncracy of the individual 
public officer in their international affairs, without ac- 
cepted principles and rules of action, without declared 
standards of conduct, without definition of rights, 
without prescription of duties too clear to be ignored. 
Otherwise the world reverts to chaos and savagery. 

To determine how this Society and its members may 
be effective in efforts to promote the development and 
authority of international law, some further examina- 
tion of the existing international situation will be 
useful. 

The armistice of November 11, 1918, left for the suc- 
cessful allied powers two quite distinct and in some 
respects incongruous tasks. 

The first task was to decide upon the terms of peace 
and to require compliance with those terms. 

That was a matter of power, of force. It was the im- 
position of the will of the conquerors upon the con- 
quered. Only the belligerent nations were concerned in 
it. It was a part of the war. Disarmament, reparation, 
disposition of conquered colonies, tranfers of territory, 
were to be dictated as alternatives to further military 
punishment by the successful armies and navies. It 
was to be affected by the principles of reward for assist- 
ance in winning the war, of penalty for offenses against 
civilization in beginning and carrying on the war and 
by treaties between the belligerents. 

The second task in necessary sequence was to give 
effect to the universal desire of the civilized world by 
bringing all civilized nations into agreement for the 
future preservation of peace. 

That was a matter, not of force, but of reason, 
humanity, universal instinct of self-preservation. It 
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must be voluntary, not compulsory. It was the concern 
of all neutral nations equally with all belligerent na- 
tions. It presupposed a world at peace in which peace, 
already attained, was to be preserved. It was to follow, 
not to be a part of, the compulsions of conquest. 

The Versailles Conference undertook to include both 
of these separate, distinct and incongruous processes in 
the same treaty. They framed a League of Nations for 
the future, they invited all neutrals to join and at the 
same time and in the same instrument they undertook 
to impose penalties to which they required the defeated 
belligerents to submit. 

The defeated belligerents were not admitted to the 
League and had nothing to say about it, while the 
neutral members of the League naturally had no right 
or authority respecting the terms of peace imposed by 
the treaty. 

The two processes were tied together, however, by) 
provisions making the League of Nations the agent of 
the conquerors to see to the execution of the terms im- 
posed upon the other defeated nations. Thus certain 
powers were vested in the League including neutrals, 
regarding the administration of occupied territory, 
plebiscites, scrutiny of government under mandates. 
These functions plainly were to be in exercise of deriva- 
tive not original authority of the League, which became 
a mere agent of the belligerents for those purposes. 
Spain, Holland, Norway, for example, and any organi- 
zation which represents them can have no authority 
regarding a plebiscite in Silesia or the government of 
Danzig, except within the limits of a specific agency 
created by the nations which had a right won by con- 
quest or created by treaty between such nations and 
Germany. 

Another peculiarity of the treaty was that, although 
it contemplated the participation of all the belligerents, 
it was expressly made separable, by the provision that 
it should take effect when ratified by any three of the 
principal powers. 

Accordingly, when the other principal powers ratified 
the treaty and the United States refused to do so, the 
terms of peace became binding between Germany and 
the ratifying powers, although not between Germany 
and the United States. And the League of Nations, 
no longer a mere project, came into being and still 
exists, uniting for specified purposes substantially all 
the civilized countries except the United States, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. 

The natural tendency of these arrangements and the 
discussion and controversy which they engendered was 
towards great delay and confusion. 

The imposition of terms of peace was a matter calling 
for prompt decision and compliance while the conquer- 
ing armies were in being and able to compel compliance. 
Under the distractions and discussions incident to the 
formation of a League for future peace, this vital process 
of closing the war dragged along until the Western 
armies had mainly disappeared ; and many of the issues 
of the war have passed into a new and prolonged stage 
of discussion. 

In the meantime, the Supreme Council of the bellig- 
erents, in which the United States continued entitled 
to a place which she ceased to fill, has held the center of 
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the international stage trying to bring about the state 
of peace which the League of Nations was formed to 
preserve, and at the same time the League has been 
struggling with its special agency under the treaty 
without ever having been put by its principals in the 
position of recognized authority; and the organization 
for future peace has remained incomplete in the face of 
continual actual war involving a majority of the people 
of Europe and the Near East. 

In considering our course as students, lawyers, Amer- 
ican citizens, united by common interest in the law of 
nations, I think we must assume that the conditions 
which I have described are temporary ; that before very 
long the immediate issues of the war will be settled for 
the time being and peace will be restored ; that republi- 
can Germany and her associates will abandon the 
arrogant assertion of the kriegs raison; that the brutal 
and cruel despotism which now oppresses the people of 
Russia will meet the fate which awaits the violation of 
economic laws and, failing to be rescued by those friends 
who are coming to its assistance in this and other coun- 
tries, will fall, and the people of Russia will come to 
their own. 

Rectifying Treaty Errors 


When these results have been reached, there will re- 
main the hindrances of different forms and methods 
favored by the nations within and the nations without 
the existing League. But the idea that by agreeing at 
this time to a formula the nations can forever after be 
united in preventing war by making war seems practi- 
cally to have been abandoned ; and the remaining differ- 
ences are not of substance and ought not to prevent the 
general desire of the civilized world from giving 
permanent form to institutions to prevent further war. 
In the long run, from the standpoint of the inter- 
national lawyer, it does not much matter whether the 
substance of such institutions is reached by amending 
an existing agreement or by making a new agreement. 

The necessary things are that there shall be institu- 
tions adapted to make effective the general civilized 
public opinion in favor of peace, and that these institu- 
tions shall be developed naturally from the customs, the 
habits of thought and action, and the standards of 
conduct in which civilized nations agree, and that they 
shall be of such a nature that the habit of recourse to 
them will have an educational effect and be a means of 
growth in justice and humanity. 

The covenant of the League, under which so many 
nations are now included, commits its members fully to 
these fundamentals, and, while it undertakes to go far- 
ther and do too much, the evident tendency of its 
members is to reduce this excess by interpretation and 
amendment and bring it down to the character of real 
representation of the common customs and common 
opinions of civilized peoples in favor of peace. 

On the other hand, the United States is certain to be 
ready to join in some form, in seeking the same result 
by these same essential methods. 

That will follow necessarily from the traditional 
policy of our country and the responsible declarations of 
our government in both the legislative and the executive 
branches. 
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Considering this field of preventive provisions as sepa- 
rate and distinct from the temporary exigencies of com- 
pulsory war settlements, if we examine both the League 
agreement and the declared policy of the United States, 
for information as to common purposes, we shall find 
several different kinds of united action upon which there 
is practically agreement in principle, with difference 
only in degree or as to specific means. 

We may pass over, as least important, although ex- 
tremely useful, provisions for international co-operation 
in administrative services to facilitate trade and inter- 
course, or to apply regulations by common consent in 
matters of common interest. The International Postal 
Union, the control of wireless telegraphy, the ice patrol 
of the North Atlantic for the safety of the ships of all 
nations, are examples of this kind of co-operation. The 
labor provisions of the Treaty of Versailles come under 
the same head, although they were put into the treaty 
without the discussion and consideration necessary to 
ascertain whether they ought to be adopted or whether 
they met a general demand or were adapted to world 
conditions. Much of the time of the League organiza- 
tion has been devoted to matters of this character, which 
are really local, affecting particular groups of countries 
and which would be arranged, naturally and probably 
better, between the countries concerned, without burden- 
ing or involving the countries not concerned. 


Resort to Conferences 


Most important for dealing with immediate danger 
to international peace is a system of international con- 
ferences upon questions of international policy. This is 
a natural growth from experience. The Algeciras Con- 
ference is a type. The Conference in London, which 
limited the effect of the Balkan wars, is another. It is 
a general belief that if Sir Edward Grey had secured the 
conference he sought in July, 1914, the war would have 
been averted. Whether it be by dispelling misunder- 
standings, allaying fears, soothing irritation, or by the 
repressive effect of general adverse opinion, a formal 
general conference of the principal nations ordinarily 
leads to a situation in which it is extremely difficult for 
any nation to begin war. 

The weakness of the practice hitherto has been in the 
fact that no one had a right to insist upon a conference ; 
no one was under obligation to attend a conference. The 
step in advance plainly indicated as the natural devel- 
opment of this most useful practice, into a systematic 
institution, is to establish an administrative agency 
whose duty it shall be to call such a conference in time 
of threatened danger on suitable request, and te place 
all nations under obligation to attend the conference 
when called. Upon the substance of this, there is no 
disagreement. The Council of the League does this and 
something more, and the difference is over the something 
more. The Council of the League is a perpetual, per- 
manent conference, as distinguished from conferences 
ad hoc, to be called automatically whenever grave cause 
arises. No one seems to question that in one way or an- 
other there should be obligatory conferences. 

Such conferences, however, deal with policy in par- 
ticular exigencies, and they proceed upon motives of 
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expediency. They are not steps in the development of 
the rule of right among nations. 

In that direction, also, however, we find elements of 
general agreement. 


The Permanent Court of Justice 


The covenant of the League of Nations in its pre- 
amble states one of its objects to be “in order to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security . . . by the firmestablishmentof 
the understandings of international law, as the actual 
rule of conduct among governments”; and in the 14th 
article it provides: “The Council shall formulate and 
submit to the members of the League for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a permanent court of interna- 
tional justice.” 

The American Congress in a statute enacted August 
29, 1916, expressed the American view in the most 
solemn form. The statute says: “It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the United States to adjust and settle 
its international disputes through mediation or arbitra- 
tion, to the end that war may be honorably avoided. 
; . In view of the premises, the President is author- 
ized and requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not 
later than the close of the war in Europe, all the great 
governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of for- 
mulating a plan for a court of arbitration or other 
tribunal, to which disputed questions between nations 
shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful settle- 
ment.” 

The latest message of the President of the United 
States to Congress on the 12th of the present month, 
said: 

“The American aspiration, indeed the world aspiration, 
was an association of nations based upon the application of 
justice and right, binding us in conference and co-operation 
for the prevention of war and pointing the way to a higher 
civilization and international fraternity in which all the 
world might share. . . . In the national referendum to 
which I have adverted, we pledged our efforts toward such 
an association, and the pledge will be faithfully kept.” 


The pledge to which the President plainly referred in 
the paragraph just quoted, was contained in the Repub- 
lican platform, in these words: 

“The Republican party stands for agreement among the 
nations to preserve the peace of the world. We believe that 
such an international association must be based upon inter- 
national justice, and must provide methods which shall 
maintain the rule of public right by the development of law 
and the decision of impartial courts, and which shall secure 
instant and general international conference whenever peace 
shall be threatened by political action, so that the nations 
pledged to do and insist upon what is just and fair may 
exercise their influence and power for the prevention of 
war.” 


i 


While this pledge was in the platform of one party, 
it was not, in fact, the subject of party controversy, and 
the enormous majority of over seven million votes given 
to the candidate standing by that platform justifies the 
assertion that these words state the true attitude of the 
American people, as that attitude is now certified in the 








passage which | have quoted from the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress. 

It is apparent that the attitude of the League, and the 
attitude of America toward this subject do not differ in 
substance, however much they may differ as to the spe- 
cific modes of effectuating the common purpose. 

The duty imposed upon the Council of the League, 
“to formulate and submit plans for the establishment 
of a permanent court of international justice,” has been 
performed, and a convention establishing such a court 
has been adopted by the League and has already been 
ratified by many of its members. It provides for a per- 
manent court of judges elected for fixed periods, paid 
fixed salaries, engaging in no other occupation, and 
bound to proceed under an oath which imposes upon 
them judicial obligation as distinguished from a sense 
of diplomatic obligation. To this court all nations may 
repair for the adjudication of their differences. 

So much for the nations in the League. It is also 
true that this court is in substance, in everything essen- 
tial to its character and function, the same court which 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s administration was urged by the 
United States upon the Second Conference at The 
Hague in 1907, and which, at the instance of the United 
States, was provided for in subsequent treaties between 
the United States and the principal European powers, 
negotiated under Mr. Knox as Secretary of State in Mr. 
Taft’s administration, but not finally consummated 
when the war intervened. 

Here, plainly, there is agreement in substance, and 
the difficulties are formal. 

The technical commission, which in the summer of 
1920 drafted the plan for a permanent court that has 
been adopted by the League, accompanied the plan by a 
unanimous recommendation as follows: 


The Advisory Committee of Jurists, assembled at The 
Hague to draft a plan for a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, 

Convinced that the security of States and the well-being 
of peoples urgently require the extension of the empire of 
law and the development of all international agencies for 
the administration of justice, 

Recommends : 

I. That a new conference of the nations in continuation 
of the first two conferences at The Hague be held as soon as 
practicable for the following purposes : 

1. To restate the established rules of international law, 
especially, and in the first instance in the fields affected by 
the events of the recent war. 

2. To formulate and agree upon the amendments and ad- 
ditions, if any, to the rules of international law shown to be 
necessary or useful by the events of the war and the changes 
in the conditions of international life and intercourse which 
have followed the war. 

3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent views and secure 
general agreement upon the ruies which have been in dis- 
pute heretofore. 

4. To consider the subjects not now adequately regulated 
by international law, but as to which the interests of inter- 
national justice require that rules of law shall be declared 
and accepted. 

II. That the Institute of International Law, the American 
Institute of International Law, the Union Juridique Inter- 
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nationale, the International Law Association, and the 
Iberian Institute of Comparative Law be invited to prepare, 
with such conference or collaboration inter sese as they may 
deem useful, projects for the work of the Conference to be 
submitted beforehand to the several governments and laid 
before the Conference for its consideration and such action 
as it may find suitable. 

III, That the Conference be named Conference 
Advancement of International Law. 

IV. That this conference be followed by further successive 
conferences at stated intervals to continue the work left 
unfinished. 


for the 


Plainly, these recommendations cannot receive effect 
now, nor until the present emergencies of an unsettled 
war have been disposed of. But when the time comes, 
they will point the way to the performance of the object 
of the League “for the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law,” and the identical pur- 
pose of the people of the United States, so often declared 
by their representatives. 

It is to be observed that these two—the establishment 
of a permanent court and the restoration of the authority 
of international law—are correlative parts of the same 
world policy, upon the substance of which the civilized 
nations are in agreement. 

There can be no real court without law to control its 
judges, and there can be no effective law without insti- 
tutions for its application to concrete cases, This is the 
traditional policy of the United States—to establish and 
extend the law declaring the rules of right conduct ac- 
cepted by the common judgment of civilization and to 
substitute in international controversies upon conflict- 
ing claims of right, impartial judgment under the law 
in the place of war. 

The existing situation presents difficulties and em- 
barrassments in arriving at a common understanding 
regarding the precise modes in which this general world 
policy shall receive effect; but I, for one, am not willing 
to assume that the patience and good sense of the di- 
plomacy of the world, including our own country, will 
be unequal to the task of so disposing of the formal 
difficulties as to achieve the great object upon which all 
are agreed. 

It is further to be observed that conference 
matters of policy, either permanent or occasional, on 
the one hand, and the establishment of law and judicial 


upon 


disposal of questions of right, on the other hand, are 
not alternative and opposing methods. They are 


mutually supplemental parts of one and the same 
scheme to prevent war. Both are methods of bringing 
the public opinion of the world to bear upon the settle- 
ment of controversies. Neither covers the field without 
the other. Never before has there been such evidence 
of the power of public opinion as has been afforded by 
the vast propaganda through which the contending 
nations in the great war have tried their cases at the bar 
of public judgment of the world, and have sought to 
commend their conduct to the peoples of other nations. 


No Peace by Compulsion 


The idea that any formula can be devised under the 
working of which the world can be made peaceable by 
compulsion is manifestly in course of abandonment. 
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The public opinion of mankind is so mighty a force 
that it is competent to control the conduct of nations 
as the public opinion of the community controls the 
conduct of individuals. 

But it must be an intelligent, informed, and dis- 
ciplined opinion. The exit of autocracies leaves the 
direction of foreign relations under the ultimate con- 
trol of multitudinous, ill-informed, and untrained 
democracies. In place of dynastic ambitions, the dan- 
ger of war is now to be found in popular misunder- 
standings and resentments. 

How are these vast democracies to be justly informed 
as to the rights and wrongs of controversies, and the 
fairness of policies? It seldom happens that the great 
multitude of citizens can argue out from first principles 
the complicated and difficult questions of right and 
wrong involved in international relations. It seldom 
happens that the subject is not obscured by misinforma- 
tion and misleading suggestion, and by appeals to 
passion rather than to judgment. The only mode of 
meeting this great and vital need, dictated by reason 
and approved by experience, is the establishment of in- 
stitutions, through which, when strife is not flagrant, 
the deliberate and unbiased opinion of mankind may 
declare and agree upon the rules of conduct which we 
call law, by which in times of excitement judgment may 
he guided, and by which the peoples may be informed 
of the limits of their rights and the demands of their 
duties ; and by the establishment of institutions through 
which disputed facts may be determined and false ap- 
pearance and misinformation may be stripped away 
and the truth be made known to the good and peaceful 
peoples of the world by the judgment of impartial and 
respected tribunals. In such institutions rests the 
possibility of growth of development for civilization. 
Through them may be established by usage the habit 
of respecting law. They may create standards of con- 
duct under which the thoughts of peoples in controversy 
will turn habitually to the demonstration of the justice 
of their position by proof and reason, rather than by 
threats of violence, so that the time will come when a 
nation will know that it is discredited by the refusal to 
maintain the justness of its cause by the procedure of 
justice. 

This is the work of international law, applied by an 
international court. 

The process will be slow, but all advance of civiliza- 
tion is slow. Not what ultimate object we can attain 
in our short lives, but what tendencies toward higher 
standards of conduct in the world we can aid during our 
generation is the test that determines our duty of 
service. The conditions which will hinder and delay 
effective action for the re-establishment of law are many 
and serious, but we must prepare. When the time for 
action comes, it must find the results of study, discus- 
sion and matured thought ready, as material for au- 
thoritative judgment by the nations, and, meantime, 
the voice of the least of us may be of some avail, urging 
that force be repressed and expediency be guided by the 
public opinion of the world made effective by declared 
and accepted rules of public right applied by competent 
and impartial international tribunals. 














A LEAGUE OF THE AMERICAS 
By JAMES L. SLAYDEN 


HE SPANIARDS have a proverb which says, “Little to 

little goes far.” It is a bit of wisdom which should 
be taken to heart by all sincere advocates of world peace. 
The Versailles Conference, which was the world’s 
greatest opportunity, has so far been a tragic failure in 
its results; but there is nothing good to be accomplished 
now by a discussion of the reasons for that failure. 
Manifestly, the thing to do now is to profit by that fail- 
ure, to renew the fight for a law-governed world, and to 
press on to success. Even if we cannot have all we 
want, let us take what we can get, if it brings us nearer 
the realization of our ideals. If we cannot make the 
whole world sane and peaceful, let us do what we can in 
the more hopeful areas. That is the rule that practical 
men would apply in every-day business affairs. 

Geography and tradition suggest that the American 
continents are the best field for the experiment. ‘The 
bankruptcy of Europe and the incomparable strength 
of America, actual and relative, also suggest American 
leadership in this great effort for the good of mankind. 
This is a duty that seems to lie plainly before us. Shall 
we shirk that duty or meet it like men? 

The world needs an example in co-operation for the 
common good. We can give that example and can do it 
without peril to our sovereignty or commercial pros- 
perity, and can do it without the erection of a super- 
state, Our greatest statesmen admit this and men of 
business ask for it. 

The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, an as- 
sociation of business men from all the States west of the 
Mississippi River, now more than thirty years old, in 
its twenty-first annual session, held in San Antonio, 
Texas, in 1910, by an unanimous vote, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas, in the opinion of the Trans-Mississippi Commer- 
cial Congress, now in convention, the peace and develop- 
ment of the American continents would be more certainly 


and speedily secured if the various South, Central, and 
North American governments were reasonably assured 


against the forced, permanent loss of territory, as a conse 
quence of war or otherwise; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of State of the 
United States be requested to enter into negotiations for the 
making of a treaty that will forever quiet the territorial 
titles of the various American States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Congress hereby endorses the idea of 
the arbitration of all international disputes and their settle- 
ment, if necessary, in the great Peace Court of the World at 
The Hague. 


The writer of this article sat in that convention as a 
delegate and was the author of the resolution, and, of 
course, was greatly pleased to see such a sentiment 
unanimously approved. He was then a Representative 
in Congress, and when he returned te Washington 
offered the resolution of the Commercial Congress as a 
joint resolution of the American Congress. February 3, 
1911, it was favorably reported back to the House by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and took its place on 
the House Calendar: but the Congress was about to 
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expire and it never reached consideration, It was 
favorably reported in the following Congress, but again 
failed of consideration. It was too advanced a step in 
international affairs for those days. Nearly two years 
later the Bryan treaties, to some extent covering the 
same idea, were agreed to in about thirty instances. 

Expressions of hearty approval of the resolution were 
received from the diplomatic representatives of several 
of the smaller American governments, and there is rea- 
son to believe that the recent demonstration of the evils 
of superlative military power in Europe has also caused 
others to think better of the plan, It should appeal to 
all, for it recognizes the sovereignty of each country that 
may go into such a compact and insures it. It leaves 
open to them the right to unite their territories in a 
federal government, if that should be their wish, just 
as has been recently done by five Central American 
States. Above all, it points to the court-house as the 
proper place to settle international disputes, and that is 
something we want all countries, big as well as little, 
to learn. 

It is conceivable that other benefits will come from the 
association of the various American States in the way 
proposed. The example of international disputes being 
peacefully settled by legal methods would probably sug- 
gest to factions within the States that internal troubles 
may be better adjusted in the same manner. Thus it 
might have the effect of reducing the number of revolu- 
tions, nearly always so disastrous to the countries in 
which they oceur. 

By mutual agreement it could and should reduce 
armaments in each of the member States, thus saving 
much money to those unfortunate creatures, the tax- 
payers. 

This purely American association, which, I say again, 
will not be a superstate, could not involve us in the 
affairs of Europe—a thing that President Harding has 
wisely said will never be done with his consent—and its 
size, resources, and distance from the fields of their 
operations will make Europe and Asia less inclined to 
meddle in the politics of this hemisphere. 

It is not an abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine, 
hut its development, for it would bring twenty other 
American governments to its support. They would be 
aus much-—perhaps more—interested in its maintenance 
than we are, and would relieve us of some of the em- 
barrassments of its assertion. It would lift it at once 
to the dignity of a Pan-American doctrine, in which 
they, as sovereign and equal associates, would be as 
responsible as is the United States. It would also re- 
lieve their minds of the ever-present suspicion of it as 
a menace to the sovereignty of their countries, and thus 
tend to develop a better understanding among neigh- 
hors. It would be in a way the substitution of Pan- 
Americanism for the Monroe Doctrine. 

This idea of Pan-American unity was discussed at 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress in December, 
1915, and January, 1916, when Mr. Robert Lansing, 
then Secretary of State, made a notable contribution to 
the discussion. Te tersely stated its advantages when 
he said : “It will mean one for all and all for one.” Like 
the resolution of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress quoted above, Mr. Lansing and other speakers 
recognized the fact that the chief obstacles to inter- 
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American peace are boundary disputes and revolutionary 
activities, and that arbitration, or judicial settlement, 
is the remedy. 

Once unite these countries in a plan of arbitration 
for international disputes and the associated sovereign- 
ties can easily put a moral or commercial pressure on 
any turbulent member that will compel internal peace. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress continued into 
January, 1916, with many excellent addresses. On the 
6th of January President Wilson, who knew the doubts 
and fears of some of the American governments as to 
the real purpose of the Monroe Doctrine, said, and with 
historic accuracy, that “the Monroe Doctrine demanded 
merely that European governments should not attempt 
to extend their political systems to this side of the 
Atlantic.” Although South and Central Americans 
have often been told this same thing, many of them 
have remained skeptical. Those who heard Mr. Wilson 
were evidently pleased to have it repeated by so im- 
portant an official, The President referred to the 
necessity for the peaceful, arbitral settlement of bound- 
ary disputes, and there he reached the conclusion ar- 
rived at five years earlier by the San Antonio Commer- 
cial Congress and referred to above, that it would be 
proper and right to have an association of American 
States that would guarantee to each other political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity. 

Elihu Root, with calm and irrefutable logic, seeing 
clearly, as he always does, the trouble, the cause, and 
the remedy, said: 


So long as the spirit of American freedom shall continue, 
it will range us side by side with you, great and small, for 
the maintenance of the rights of nations, the rights which 
exist as against us and against all the rest of the world. 
We hail the smallest State, be it upon an island in the Car- 
ibbean or in Central or South America, as our equal in 
dignity, in right to respect and in right to treatment as an 
equal. 


The present time is the best to develop this policy 
and these agreements. The opportunity is Mr. Hard- 
ing’s. Can he not be induced to see it and to glorify his 
administration by taking the necessary steps to do what 
the judgment of honest and capable men so generally 
approves ? 

The writer, who is somewhat familiar with Spanish- 
speaking countries, has always believed that half a 
dozen fair-minded Americans sitting down to a con- 
ference with as many like-minded men from Mexico, for 
example, would not find it very difficult to adjust 
amicably nearly all differences between that country and 
ours. One is encouraged to believe that it may be done, 
for President Harding is reported to be making a 
special effort to find the best men to represent us in the 
southern republics. If during his administration he 
can secure an all-American treaty that will end 
boundary disputes, stop revolutions, and establish for 
this hemisphere the principle of arbitration and judicial 
settlement of international quarrels, he will build for 
himself a monument that will endure throughout the 


ages. 
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MR. HUGHES INSISTS UPON AMERICAN 
RIGHTS IN MEXICO 


The widespread conjecture for some weeks, since it be- 
came known that the American Government had called 
home Mr. Summerlin, the Chargé d’Affaires at Mexico City, 
and then had sent him back to his post with an important 
message to the Mexican Government, was ended by Secretary 
Hughes issuing a few days ago a statement setting forth 
the nature of treaty proposals which Mr. Summerlin had 
been instructed to lay before General Obregon. The pro- 
vision of the proposed treaty upon which Mr. Hughes laid 
the heaviest emphasis was protection of American prop- 
erty rights against confiscation under the terms of the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917. The American Government 
is immediately concerned, of course, with property rights 
acquired prior to the promulgation of the treaty. 

Said Secretary Hughes in his outline of the American 
Government’s position : 


Mexico is free to adopt any policy which she pleases with 
respect to her public lands, but she is not free to destroy 
without compensation valid titles which have been obtained 
by American citizens under Mexican laws. A confiscatory 
policy strikes not only at the interests of particular indi- 
viduals, but at the foundation of international intercourse, 
for it is only on the basis of the security of property validly 
possessed under the laws existing at the time of its acquisi- 
tion that commercial transactions between the peoples of 
two countries and the conduct of activities in helpful co- 
operation are possible. 


The facts which called forth this unusually frank ex- 
pression on diplomatic affairs seem to be these: The Mexican 
Constitution of 1917 contains provisions vesting in the gov- 
ernment certain public lands, and also provisions that cer- 
tain lands may be held only by Mexican nationals. Oil 
lands affected by these provisions are most important now. 
It has not been clearly determined, legally, whether these 
provisions were to be retroactive against holdings acquired 
by foreign interests prior to 1917, but executive decrees have 
been issued, in fact, confiscating certain lands, and authority 
to do so has been found by Mexican officials in the new 
constitution. In these acts some American interests have 
been injured, it is said. 

Mr. Hughes, not satisfied with informal representations 
understood to have been made, that the constitutional pro- 
visions would not be evoked against American interests, 
continued vigorously in his statement: 


This question is vital because of the provisions inserted 
in the Mexican Constitution promulgated in 1917. If these 
provisions are to be put into effect, retroactively, the prop- 
erties of American citizens will be confiscated on a great 
seale. This would constitute an international wrong of 
the gravest character and this government could not submit 
to its accomplishment. If it be said that this wrong is not 
intended, and that the Constitution of Mexico of 1917 will 
not be construed to permit, or enforced so as to effect, 
confiscation, then it is important that this should be made 
clear by guarantees in proper form. The provisions of the 
Constitution and the executive decrees which have been 
formulated with confiscatory purposes make it obviously 
necessary that the purposes of Mexico should be definitely 
set forth. 

Accordingly this government has proposed a treaty of 
amity and commerce with Mexico in which Mexico will 
agree to safeguard the rights of property which attached 
before the Constitution of 1917 was promulgated. The 
question, it will be observed, is not one of a particular admin- 
istration, but of the agreement of the nation in proper form, 
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which has beceme necessary as an international matter be- 
cause of the provisions of its domestic legislation. If 
Mexico does not contemplate a confiscatory policy, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can conceive of no possible 
objection to the treaty. 


There was no echo of saber-rattling in Secretary Hughes’s 
statement. The impression gathered from his words and 
from officials at the State Department was that if Mexico 
refuses to guarantee protection df American rights, recog- 
nition of the Mexican Government will be withheld and the 
somewhat strained relations existing at present will con- 
tinue. The compulsion to be brought to bear would be 
moral and possibly economic. It is not believed that, con- 
ditions remaining as they are, there would be any serious 
consideration of attempting to enforce the American Goy- 
ernment’s views by use of arms. 

Mr. Hughes made plain a hands-off policy with respect to 
Mexico’s internal affairs. Demanding what he regards as 
justice to American interests and security of American lives, 
he virtually said that was the whole of the American Gov- 
ernment’s concern in Mexico. The question of protecting 
American rights, he held, “should not be confused with any 
matter of personality or of the recognition of any particular 
administration. Whenever Mexico is ready to give assurances 
that she will perform her fundamental obligation in the 
protection both of persons and of property validly acquired, 
there will be no obstacles to the most advantageous rela- 
tions between the two peoples.” 

Recognition of the Mexican Government will come auto- 
matically with the completion of the treaty proposed by this 
government, Secretary Hughes pointed out. The treaty 
also would provide for settlements of claims for lives and 
property lost during the several years of disorder in Mexico 
and for adjustments of other matters. 

Mr. Hughes, in his statement, explained : 


The proposed treaty also contains the conventional stipu- 
lation as to commerce and reciprocal rights in both coun- 
tries. It also provides for the conclusion of a convention 
for the settlement of claims for losses of life and property, 
which, of course, means the prompt establishment of a suit- 
able claims commission in which both countries would be 
represented in order to effect a just settlement. There is 
also a provision for a just settlement of boundary matters. 

The question of recognition is a subordinate one, but there 
will be no difficulty as to this, for if General Obregon is 
ready to negotiate a proper treaty and it is drawn so as to be 
negotiated with him. the making of the treaty in proper 
form will accomplish the recognition of the government 
that makes it. In short, when it appears that there is a 
government in Mexico willing to bind itself to the discharge 
of primary international obligations, concurrently with that 
act its recognition will take place. This government desires 
immediate and cordiat relations of mutual helpfulness, and 
simply wishes that the basis of international intercourse 
should be properly maintained. 


General Obregon was quoted, shortly after it became 
known that Mr. Summerlin had been ordered to present 
the American Government’s view, as saying: 


We have no objection to making a treaty which would 
establish important policies affecting the two countries. But 
a treaty between independent nations must contain recipro- 
cal advantages. Such a treaty Mexico is ready to negotiate, 
There is, however, no factor in the actual circumstances 
between the United States and Mexico, and no precedent in 
international law, to justify a demand that Mexico sign a 
treaty as the price of formal recognition. 





HOUSE AND SENATE CLASH OVER 
TERMS OF PEACE RESOLUTION 


Whether with the approval, if not the suggestion, of the 
Administration, as is reported in the case of the proposal 
to substitute the Porter disarmament resolution for the 
Borah resolution, or because of an apparently growing inde- 
pendence of the Senate among members of the House, Rep- 
resentative Porter, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, also has framed and brought out of the com- 
mittee a substitute for Senator Knox's peace resolution, and 
the House has passed it overwhelmingly. 

It has been intimated that, even though the Administra- 
tion did not instigate the introduction of and favorable re- 
port on the Porter peace resolution, it may be served 
thereby, should the international situation be one in which 
delay in passing the peace resolution would be helpful. It 
is known that while the reparations issue hung in the 
balance, the Administration was not anxious that the peace 
resolution go through Congress, fearing that it might prove 
a disturbing influence in an already difficult situation. But 
at the very time that became reliably known, it also became 
known from the same authoritative sources that leaders in 
the Senate had informed the Administration that they 
would defer action on the Knox resolution should the inter- 
national situation require delay, in the view of those charged 
with conduct of foreign affairs. 

A note appears in the report of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the Porter resolution which suggests that the 
seemingly growing independence of the Senate among mem- 
bers of the House may have found expression in a move to 
“protect” the President against any disposition in the Senate 
to encroach upon the President’s constitutional prerogatives 
in handling foreign negotiations. Whether there is any dis- 
position in the Senate to encroach and whether the Presi- 
dent needs “protection” if there is any such disposition are 
other questions; but in the House committee's reports occurs 
this language, which may be significant: “The substitute 
(the Porter peace resolution) fully recognizes that the 
Constitution vests in the President the exclusive power to 
make a treaty with our late enemies, subject to ratification 
by the Senate. It does not fix any terms or conditions of 
such a treaty, but it leaves the President as free and un- 
hampered in negotiating a treaty after its passage as 
before.” 

Of the actual differences between the Knox resolution, 
which passed the Senate, and the Porter resolution, which 
has been reported from the House committee as a sub- 
stitute for the Knox measure, one stressed by the House 
leaders is that the Porter resolution merely declares the 
war between the United States and Germany and Austro- 
Hungary terminated, while the Knox resolution repeals the 
declaration of war. Mr. Porter and his supporters hold, 
first, that, as in the case of the disarmament resolutions, 
the Porter resolution keeps in exact harmony with the 
President’s public statements; and, second, that it may be 
unwise to have this country put in the position of having 
repealed its war declaration. They fear the possibility, 
they say, of improper deductions from a repealer. 

Their ideas are set out in the following excerpt from the 
report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

The President in his message of April 12, 1921, said: 


“To establish a state of technical peace without further 
delay, I should approve a declaratory resolution of Congress 
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tu that effect, with the qualifications essetitial te protect all 
vur rights. . . . Such a resvlution should undertake 
to do no more than thus declare the state of peace which 
all America craves.” 

Section 1 of the pending substitute is a declaration by 
Congress establishing “a state of technical peace” and 
“undertakes to do no more.” Section 2 reserves all of the 
rights of the United States by reason of its participation in 
the war and otherwise, and embodies “the qualifications 
essential to protect all our rights.” 

The Constitution vests in Congress all the war powers, 
among which is the power to declare war, and by necessary 
implication the power to declare a state of peace. A decla- 
ration of a state of war and a declaration of a state of 
peace are “findings of fact.’ The declaration of a state of 
war has been executed by bringing the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination; it therefore becomes the duty of Con- 
gress to find this fact officially by declaring a state of peace. 
They are separate and distinct acts, and it is unnecessary 
and perhaps unwise to repeal the declaration of a state of 
war, which might raise the inference that we have dis- 
avowed or repudiated the war, and the annulment of it 
might be construed as a mild apology for our participation 
therein. 


The other differences between the two resolutions ap- 
parently consist mainly in the reservation of American 
rights in the Porter resolution being stated more generally 
than in the Knox resolution, which particularizes. 

The text of the Porter resolution reads: 


That the state of war declared to exist between the Im- 
perial German Government and the United States of 
America by the joint resolution of Congress approved April 
6, 1917, is hereby declared at an end. 

Sec. 2. That in making this declaration, and as a part 
of it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of 
America and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, 
indemnities, reparations, or advantages; together with the 
right to enforce the same, to which it or they have become 
entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 
11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or 
which were acquired by or are in the possession of the 
United States of America by reason of its participation in 
the war or to which its nationals have thereby become right- 
fully entitled: or which, under the treaty of Versailles, have 
been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it is 
entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers ; 
or to which it is entitled by virtue of an Act or Acts of Con- 
gress; or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. That the state of war declared to exist between 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government and 
the United States of America by the joint resolution of 
Congress approved December 7, 1917, is hereby declared 
at an end, 

Sec. 4. That in making this declaration, and as a part 
of it, there are expressly reserved to the United States of 
America and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, 
indemnities, reparations, or advantages, together with the 
right to enforce the same, tou which it or they have become 
entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 
3, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof: or which 
were acquired by or are in the possession of the United 
States of America by reason of its participation in the 
war or to which its nationals have thereby become rightfully 
entitled; or which, under the treaty of Saint Germain-en- 
Laye or the treaty of Trianon, have been stipulated for its 
or their benefit: or to which it is entitled as one of the 
principal allied and associated powers; or to which it is 
entitled by virtue of any Act or Acts of Congress; or other- 
wise. 


The Knox resolution’s text reads: 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Repealing the joint resolution of April 6, 1917, declaring a 
state of war to exist between the United States and Ger- 
many, and for other purposes. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
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the joint resolution of Cotigress pussed April 6, 1917, de- 
claring a state of war to exist between the Imperial Ger- 
man Government and the Government and people of the 
United States, and making provisions to prosecute the same, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and said state of war 
is hereby declared at an end: Provided, however, That all 
property of the Imperial German Government, or its s7e- 
cessor of successors, and of all German nationals which 
was, on April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into 
the possession or under control of the Government of the 
United States or of any of its officers, agents, or employees, 
from any seurce or by any agency whatsoever, shall be 
retained by the United States and no disposition thereof 
made, except as shall have been heretofore or specifically 
hereafter be provided by Congress, until such time as the 
German Government has, by treaty with the United States, 
ratification whereof is to be made by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, made suitable provisions for the 
satisfaction of all claims against the German Government 
of all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent 
allegiance to the United States, and who have suffered 
through the acts of the German Government or its agents 
since July 51, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their persons 
or property, directly or indirectly, whether through the 
ownership of shares of stock in German, American, or other 
corporations, or in consequence of hostilities or of any 
operations of war, or otherwise, and also provisions grant- 
ing to persons owing permanent allegiance to the United 
States, most-favored-nation treatment, whether the same 
be national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, 
business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and in- 
dustrial property rights, and confirming to the United States 
all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made 
by the United States during the war, whether in respect to 
the property of the German Government or German 
nationals, and waiving any and all pecuniary claims based 
on events which occurred at any time before the coming into 
force of such treaty, any existing treaty between the United 
States and Germany to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. That until by treaty or Act or joint resolution of 
Congress it shall be determined otherwise, the United States, 
although it has not ratified the treaty of Versailles, reserves 
all of the rights, powers, claims, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages to which it and its nationals 
have become entitled, including the right to enforce the 
sume, under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof, or which 
under the treaty of Versailles have been stipulated for its 
benefit or to which it is entitled as one of the principal 
allied and associated powers. 

Sec. 3. That the joint resolution of Congress approved 
December 7, 1917, “declaring that a state of war exists be- 
tween the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment and the Government and the people of the United 
States and making provisions to prosecute the same,” be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed, and said state of war is 
hereby declared at an end. 


While the respective proponents of the Knox and Vorter 
resolutions face each other in battle array, Democrats of 
the House, under the leadership of Hal D. Flood, former 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and now rank- 
ing Democratic member, attack both positions in a minority 
report on the Porter substitute to the Knox resolution. In 
this report, ratification of the Treaty of Versailles or nego- 
tiation of a new treaty is recommended: numerous dangers 
ure held to inhere in any other policy. 

The Flood minority report follows: 


We are opposed to Senate joint resolution 16 as amended 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee— 

First. Because we do not believe under the Constitution 
we can by an act of Congress enter into contracts with 
another Government. We do not believe that Congress has 
such power, and think it is an invasion of the treaty-making 
power, which is a constitutional prerogative of the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two- 
thirds of the Senators concurring. 
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Second. Because we do not believe that the resolution will 
aecomplish anything. It will not benefit a single American 
citizen, institution, or’ interest. It will place this country 
at great disadvantage in negotiating treaties with the enemy 
countries, and will sacrifice the interests of thousands of our 
citizens, and cost this country and its nationals millions of 
dollars. 

Its proponents claim that it will restore peace and help 
our trade with Germany. It will do neither. 

Tt will not restore peace, for we are already at peaceful 
relations with the peoples of those countries. 

It will restore only a status of peace, which doves not exist 
now, and which should not exist until the disputed questions 
between this country and the countries with which we were 
at war growing out of the war are settled by negotiations or 
imposed agreements. j 

It will not advance our trade with Germany, for that is 
going forward as rapidly as German financial conditions and 
credits will permit. This year—that is, during the year 
ending June 30, 1921—our export trade with Germany will 
be larger than it ever was with that country, being about 
$400,000,000, as against $352,000,000 in 1915, the high-water 
mark in our trade with that country. 

Third. Because it is positively injurious to the interests of 
America and her nationals. 

If we restore the status of peace before our difficulties 
with Germany are settled, we surrender the advantage of 
the position which we hold as a belligerent, and which all 
of the allied powers had when they negotiated their terms of 
peace with Germany. 

We endanger and leave unsettled— 

(a) The right to use the property in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian to satisfy claims of America and 
her nationals for damage done to them during the war. 

(b) The title to the ships taken during the war. 

(c) Our passport system in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. 

(d) We open up to the representatives of commercial 
houses in Germany our whole country, with no such right on 
the part of our commercial houses to send representatives to 
Germany. 

(e) The reparation for the maintenance of our troops on 
the Rhine, which at this time is some $250,000,000. 

(f) We make no provision for the protection of American 
nationals in Germany. 

(g) The right to the patents which we took over during 
the war. 

(h) We very much complicate our tariff system, and run 
the risk of having the German, or autonomous, tariff rates 
applied to American products shipped to Germany. 

We believe we will run the risk of all these losses if this 
resolution is passed. Others may disagree with us, but 
Germany will certainly make these claims as soon as we are 
at peace with her, and the fact that she makes them will 
render it much more difficult for us to get her to agree to 
our conditions. 

Fourth. In consideration for the removal of the war 
status, we receive no compensated return. True the resolu- 
tion recites that we shall retain the property already seized 
by our forces. But we assert that these reservations add 
nothing to our title or to our security to this property, and 
do nothing more than serve notice upon the German Govern- 
ment as to what our position will be with respect to this 
property. The Versailles treaty is only binding upon those 
powers which have exchanged ratifications. We have not 
ratified the treaty, and Germany is not bound to satisfy the 
claims of our Government or our nationals. 

Fifth. This resolution will only serve to strengthen Ger- 
many’s claim that the seizure by our Government of the 
property of Germany and German nationals, including the 
ships in our ports, was unlawful and in violation of our 
treaties of 1799 and 1828. 

Sixth. We cannot by this resolution either persuade or 
compel Germany to reciprocate by similar legislation, and 
the only way known to the law to settle these questions 
between Germany and ourselves is either by treaty negotia- 
— or an agreement secured by force, or the threat of 
oree. 
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Seventh. Germatiy has shown no disposition voluntarily 
to make settlement with any of our allies or ourselves on att 
equitable basis for the damages she did. 

Kighth. We conclude, therefore, if the administration is 
not willing to ratify the Versailles treaty upon such reserva- 
tion, and upon such terms and conditions as will secure for 
the United States and its nationals all the rights and privi- 
leges which are provided under the Versailles treaty, we 
suggest that before this resolution is passed we request the 
President to enter into communication with the enemy 
governments and negotiate treaties by which they will agree 
to adjust all differences fairly to it, ourselves, and our asso- 
ciates. If our enemy governments will not enter into a 
treaty along these lines while a status of war is in effect 
they will not do so with the status of peace established. If 
they do enter into such agreements, we believe they will do 
so more readily and expeditigusly while the status of war 
remains than if we declared we were at peace with them, 
In any event, we will have all the advantages thereby in our 
negotiations by retaining the present status. 

From whatever angle this resolution is viewed, it presents 
itself as a proposition not only altogether ineffective in 
achieving its proclaimed purpose, but as a sure method of 
confusing our foreign relations, injecting new and compli- 
cated questions into an already difficult situation, and in- 
volving a surrender of American rights and an impairment 
of American prestige and honor. 


THE UNIONIST TRIUMPH—A PROBLEM 
FOR SINN FEIN 


HE Unionists triumphed in a sweeping, over- 
B ponPures manner in the elections in northern Ire- 
land. Ulster has taken its stand with England, as gen- 
erally expected, but with a positiveness that was wholly 
Four-fifths of the 52 seats have been car- 
Instead of the 


unexpected, 
ried by Sir James Craig's following. 
expected Unionist majority of about 14, there is one of 
approximately double that number. 

With the lapse of time since the election for judgment 
and words to calm, and in which to measure and analyze 
the reports that come from the scene of the balloting, it 
appears that the election fairly represents the actual and 
normal political tendencies of the north of Ireland. 
Charges of intimidation and violence flew with the com- 
ing of the first reports, and also charges of personation, 
or “repeating,” to use the word familiar in American 
politics. The best information is that there is little to 
substantiate the charges of intimidation. It is stated 
that some 34,000 Sinn Fein and Nationalist votes were 
cast in Belfast, which hardly would have been the case 
had there not been ordinary fairness and freedom in the 
conduct of the election. As to repeating, both sides did 
what they could in some sections. Quite possibly, each 
uffset the other, with the result that this unfair and dis- 
honorable practice in no way polluted the election, in 
so far as it ultimately reflects the sentiments of the 
people. There seems to be no reason to believe that even 
though the Unionists had the better of the repeating, 
their victory should be appreciably discounted on that 
ground. 
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If any factor entered importantly into the contest, 
other than the sheer and simple sentiment of the people, 
it probably was the superior generalship of the Unionist 
leaders and their better organization. It is conceded 
that they had the advantage in these respects. But, 
considered practically, superior generalship and or- 
ganization in a political contest cannot be separated 
from crystallized public opinion. It is, in a large meas- 
ure, the agency by which normal public opinion is crys- 
tallized and made effective, and will be, until each voter 
is able to formulate his opinion absolutely without aid, 
and equally able to effectuate that opinion. In a sense, 
it is public opinion working on public opinion. It is the 
stronger of a given faith helping the weaker of that 
same faith to be effective. 

More to be thought about now, however, than the 
overwhelming Unionist victory is the effect it will have, 
not in the north of Ireland, but the south. Today, Sinn 
Fein is confronted with the fact that Ireland is govern- 
mentally divided, as it has been divided in sentiment. 
No longer are the differences within Ireland a matter of 
debate and conjecture as to outcome. There is an out- 
come, and that outcome is a fact which bulks large upon 
the horizon of Irish affairs. 

With a parliamentary government set up in the north 
of Ireland, representing plainly the will of the far larger 
part of the people of that district, seeking and insisting 
upon continued union with England, it is inconceivable 
that England will agree to any plan for settlement of 
the Irish problem that will be unsatisfactory to the new 
government; certainly, it will agree to none that will 
offer any material danger to the interests represented by 
that government. This is equivalent to saying that, 
apart from any commitments against entire freedom for 
all of Ireland that Mr. Lloyd-George and his govern- 
ment have made in the past, a new condition has arisen 
which sets up an apparently insuperable barrier to en- 
tire freedom for the whole of the island voluntarily 
granted by England. What, then, will Sinn Fein do? 
Will it argue that Ireland is a natural unit, geographic- 
ally, economically, and ethnologically ; that the principle 
of self-determination does not apply to the north, and 
that it will continue its battle for complete freedom for 
all Ireland, irrespective of the views of Ulster? Or will 
it seek to set up a new nation upon a part of Ireland? 
Or will it, unwillingly, be forced to accept the Lloyd- 
George plan for an Ireland divided between two parlia- 
mentary governments, under the home-rule scheme? 
And, in which position will it command the larger meas- 
ure of that public favor which has been given it freely 
in many parts of the world? At the present writing 
strong pleas for the amendment of the Irish Home Rule 
act are coming unexpectedly from the House of Lords. 
This is thought to be a happy augury. 
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LEANING TOWARD THE HOUSE 
DISARMAMENT PLANS 


Recent developments indicate to many observers that the 
sudden withdrawal of opposition on the part of Administra- 
tion leaders in the Senate to the Borah disarmament reso- 
lution, put forward in this session in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriation Bill, did not mean that 
President Harding is prepared to accept that resolution. 

It was well understood shortly after Senator Borah put 
forward his plan, as an amendment to the Naval Bill, that 
the President did not approve it. From the best sources of 
information at the White House came the statement that, 
while the President was deeply interested in forwarding the 
movement for disarmament, he did not want his “hand 
forced.”’ The implication was that the matter was one sur- 
rounded by many delicate problems, and the Administration 
would do better if left alone by Congress. When, however, 
a few days later, Senator Poindexter, in charge of the Naval 
Bill, withdrew opposition to the Borah plan, it was assumed 
in most quarters that the general situation had cleared so 
that the President would not feel himself embarrassed by 
adoption of the Borah resolution, or that the pressure for its 
adoption had become too strong to resist. 

NoW it appears to informed members of Congress, as well 
as to observers, that the sudden withdrawal of opposition to 
the Borah plan in the Senate was a bit of strategy, and that 
the Administration’s objections to it will be effectuated 
through action originating in the House. Representative 
Porter, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has a substitute plan, which is expected 
to have potent support from friends of the Administration. 
Exactly what caused the decision to shift the contest to the 
House from the Senate, where Administration supporters 
insist they had sufficient votes to protect the President’s 
views, cannot be stated. One theory is that some of the Ad- 
ministration’s supporters would have been troubled some- 
what in fighting the Borah plan. Another is that the Presi- 
dent, an experienced legislator and a seeker of results with 
the least friction, felt that his aims could be achieved most 
easily and peacefully if the House passed a disarmament 
resolution satisfactory to him, and stood firmly for it in 
conference. In any event, there seems to be no doubt that 
the Administration favors the Porter plan, as reported from 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

This plan, as will be seen by careful reading of the reso- 
lution, merely concurs in what the President has said on the 
subject of disarmament, and then adds a clause appropriat- 
ing $100,000 for expenses. It is noted by friends of the Ad- 
ministration that if any action is to be taken by Congress 
as to disarmament at this juncture, probably nothing could 
be more satisfactory to Mr. Harding than the Porter resolu- 
tion. It seeks to take nothing from what the President has 
said, nor to add any directions, nor to point to any specific 
steps. It does nothing more than give its approval to the 
President, and to provide him with money to meet any nec- 
essary expenses. 

The exact text of the Porter resolution follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 
Concurring in the declared purpose of the President of the 
United States to call an international conference to limit 
armaments. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
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the Congress hereby expresses its full concurrence in the 
declaration of the President in his address to Congress on 
April 12, 1921, that “We are ready to co-operate with other 
nations to approximate disarmament, but merest prudence 
forbids that we disarm alone,” and, further, fully concurs 
in his declared purpose and intention to call an international 
conference to consider the limitation of armaments with a 
view to lessen materially the burden of expenditures and 
the menace of war; and that for the expenses preliminary 
to and in connection with the holding of such conference the 
sum of $100,000, to be expended under the direction of the 
President, is hereby appropriated. 

Congressional champions of the Porter resolution make 
the point that Congress should go no further than the 
passage of such a resolution, because disarmament, to be- 
come a fact, must be negotiated finally through treaties, and 
the treaty-making power is in the hands of the President, 
with only a negative power lodged in the Senate. With 
some asperity they hold that it would be presumptuous for 
Congress to attempt to direct the President as to whom he 
should deal with in negotiating on disarmament or as to the 
scope of his negotiations. They further hold that the Borah 
resolution attempts both of those things—telling the Presi- 
dent with whom to negotiate, and what armaments to try to 
reduce, and what period the reduction should cover. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Authorizing the President of the United States to invite the 
Governments of Great Britain and Japan to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference, which shall be charged with 
the duty of promptly entering into an understanding or 
agreement by which the naval expenditures and building 
programs shall be substantially reduced during the next 
five years. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President is authorized and requested to invite the Goy- 
ernments of Great Britain and Japan to send representa- 
tives to a conference, which shall be charged with the duty 
of promptly entering into an understanding or agreement by 
which the naval expenditures and building programs of each 
of said Governments, to wit, the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Japan, shall be substantially reduced annually dur- 
ing the next five years to such an extent and upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon, which understanding or agree- 
ment is to be reported to the respective Governments for 
approval. 

Another point made by the champions of the Porter reso- 
lution is that in handling the delicate phases of the dis- 
armament question, President Harding will be strengthened 
by its passage. Saying nothing that adds to or takes from 
the President’s expressions on the subject, the resolution 
voices approval and support of what has been said, and in 
view of the negation by the Senate of former President Wil- 
son’s negotiations with other nations, and the consequent 
possibility that foreign statesmen may have some question 
about the ability of an American President to hold the sup- 
port of Congress, the sponsors of the Porter resolution think 
its oneness with the President’s views may serve to reassure 
the men with whom Mr. Harding must deal. That, they 
argue, will be helpful. 

It is taken for granted that Senator Borah will not yield 
the way to passage of the Porter resolution through both 
branches without a stubborn contest. He has indicated de- 
termination to fight, and if he does so the outcome cannot be 
definitely forecast, owing to the complications that may 
arise. However, the political judgment generally is that if 
the Administration cares to insist upon passage of the Porter 
resolution it can carry its point. 
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THE EGYPTIAN OUTBREAKS 


| ger aregmen, made by agencies evidently open- 
minded and fair lead to the conclusion that the 
Egyptian outbreaks were due to religious animosities, 
complicated by racial antagonism. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, leader of the Nationist Turks, is credited with 
having been at work among the Egyptians, through 
agents. His efforts were directed primarily against the 
Greeks. The enemy of the Greeks to the east, he reached 
over Greece, it seems, to stir the Egyptian enmity against 
the Greeks in the west. That successful, and feeling 
running high against Greeks living in Egypt, the next 
and easy stage was the development of religious hatred— 
Mohammedan versus Christian. 

The ordinary political feeling, such as that to be 
found in the clash of ambition between Said Zaghlul 
Pasha, Egyptian Nationalist leader, and the Prime Min- 
ister, Adly Yeghen Pasha, spokesman for the govern- 
ment, is held not to have been responsible for the out- 
breaks, although the cause of disturbances in the past. 
That is held to be true, although the first manifesta- 
tions, outwardly, of the trouble were political, consisting 
in demonstrations against the Cabinet, and although 
Said Zaghlul Pasha has issued a statement professing 
friendship for Great Britain, but attacking the Cabinet 
and saying conditions can be remedied by its resignation. 

Whether, as the well-informed believe, the trouble 
was racial and religious, rather than political, there is 
no question that it was one of the most serious upheavals 
in Egypt in many months. Late reports put the num- 
ber of Europeans killed at 14 and the number of 
wounded at 69. Complete reports may run the figures 
higher. Authentic reports upon the number of natives 
killed or wounded have not been made, but it is assumed 
that in fighting so severe the native losses must have 
been numerous. At one period in the disturbances, it is 
reported, the rioting was so widespread and so difficult 
to suppress that it seemed possible the lives of the whole 
European population in and about Alexandria would be 
endangered. 

Fortunately, the influence of the moderate and more 
responsible Egyptians began to be felt coincident with 
the appearance of British troops and the steaming into 
the harbor of a British warship. Viscount Allenby, not 
depending alone on military and naval power, has ap- 
pealed to the native population to turn to peace and 
conciliation. Keeping free of native party politics, he 
declared the friendship Great Britain has for Egypt and 
her desire to see peace and content throughout the land. 
His effort is stated to have been approved by a substan- 
tial element of the natives and to have had beneficent 
effect generally. It was aided by the moderates among 
the natives, who deplored at once the violence and the 
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obstacles it may put in the way of self-determination 
and self-government. 

They fear that the Egyptian delegation, which is to 
deal with Great Britain for broader rights, will be em- 
barrassed in any event by the outbreak, and very seri- 
ously if there is additional trouble. This leads to hope 
that the order which has been restored, partly through 
the influence of native moderates, will be maintained in 
the future through that influence, rather than through 
British military and naval power, and that the way to 
peace and progress, political as well as commercial, may 
be made smoother and more permanent. 





MILITARISTS HAVE BETTER OF FIGHT- 
ING IN CONGRESS 


Both militarists and non-militarists, the latter including 
those moved primarily by considerations of economy, won in 
the skirmishes over the two big military appropriations 
bills—for the Army and for the Navy—but on the whole, 
those voting with the military-minded won oftenest. 

The Army Appropriation bill, as it passed the House, pro- 
vided appropriations of approximately $321,000,000—about 
the same as the total of the House bill passed in the last 
session, but given a pocket veto by President Wilson. Car- 
rying that amount, the new bill was not regarded as exces- 
sive, conditions being as they are today in world affairs, but, 
on the other hand, the total certainly was not regarded by 
those strongly in favor of curtailment of militarism as a 
victory. 

When it reached the Senate, and the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs had done with it, the total was up to 
$336,000,000, an increase of $15,000,000, after, as some of the 
members of the committee thought, important economies had 
been effected as against estimates from the War Depart- 
ment. The bill was reduced a matter of $2,000,000 when it 
reached the floor of the Senate, passing with a total of ap- 
proximately $334,000,000, and it was believed that there 
would be little difficulty in reaching agreement in confer- 
ence, as to the differences between the Senate total and the 
House total. 

The fighting in the Senate that brought about that reduc- 
tion of $2,000,000 in the Military Affairs Committee’s report 
was regarded, however, by friends of reduction of arma- 
ments as much more encouraging than the mere figures 
would indicate. It marked the success of a fight to reduce 
the size of the Army to 150,000 men, instead of to 170,000, 
as favored by the committee. The enlisted strength is re- 
ported at present as around 215,000 men, so that the reduc- 
tion to 150,000 indicates the sense of the presumably con- 
servative Senate that nearly one-third of the existing Army 
can be dispensed with. And, in the debate, several Senators 
said openly that they would like to see the reduction much 
greater. The sentiment in the Senate for reduction in the 
size of the Army was so strong that the motion to make the 
figure 150,000, instead of 170,000, as favored by Chairman 
Wadsworth and others, was carried in a set test of strength, 
after the Wadsworth following had won on an earlier roll- 
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The vote by which the reduction was accomplished was 
interesting as showing the location of non-militaristic senti- 
ment among the Senators of the majority party. The final 
vote to reduce to 150,000 was carried by 36 to 32. The 36 
votes favoring the Army of 150,000 came from all of the 
Democrats present, except two, Myers, of Montana, and 
Fletcher, of Florida, and from 13 Republicans. The votes 
of the latter, added to those of the Democrats, won the fight. 
It is thought significant by some that everyone of these 13 
Republicans came from a Middle or Far Western State. 

The vote in detail follows: 


For 170,000 Men—32. 


Republicans—30. 


Ball, Hale, Phipps, 
Brandegee, Kellogg, cece ra 
3ursum. Keyes, sShortridge, 
Cameron, Knox, Spencer, 
Cummins, Lenroot, Sterling, 
Curtis, Lodge, Sutherland, 
Dillingham, McCormick, Wadsworth, 
Elkins, McKinley, Warren, 
Fernald, Nelson, Watson (Ind.), 
Frelinghuysen, Nicholson, Weller. 


Democrats—2. 
Fletcher, Myers. 
For 150,000 Men—36. 


Republicans—13. 


Borah, Kenyon, Stanfield, 
Capper, Ladd, Townsend, 
Gooding, La Follette, Willis. 
Harreld, MeNary, 
Jones (Wash.), Norris, 

Democrats—23. 
Ashurst, King, Swanson, 
Broussard, Overman, Trammell, 
Dial, Pomerene, Underwood, 
Gerry, Reed, Walsh (Mont.), 
Harris, Sheppard, Watson (Ga.), 
Harrison, Simmons, Williams, 
Jones (N. M.), Smith, Wolcott. 


Kendrick, Stanley, 


The outcome of the fighting in the two branches over the 
Naval Appropriations bill caused much more feeling be- 
tween the leaders of the two houses. The House passed a 
bill carrying $396,000,000, approximately the same as the 
total of the bill passed by the House in the last session, 
which failed of enactment in the Senate, owing to opposition 
of Senator Borah and others to large Senate additions. As 
the new bill passed the Senate, after being subjected to 
severe attacks by Senators Borah, Lenroot, King, and others, 
it carried appropriations fer approximately $494,000,000— 
very nearly an increase of $100,000,000, or 25 per cent. 

Every indication is that strenuous fighting will occur in 
conference on this bill. In the Senate is a powerful influ- 
ence which believes that the Navy is the first and all-im- 
portant line of defense for the United States at this time, 
and that it must be pushed and pushed forward. In the 
House is a widespread feeling that the time has come to 
slow down, at least, in building. That feeling is reinforced 
by the calls for economy. And, as members of the House 
will all go to the people in a little more than one year, 
while only one-third of the Senate will go at the same time, 
many members of the House are disposed to insist strongly 
upon what they believe to be the popular position. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE SUDDEN REAPPEARANCE last month of the former 
Emperor Charles in Hungary, his equally sudden de- 
parture under pressure, and his issuance of a message of 
love to Hungary and Hungarians brought forth some 
caustic comment from the Magyars. A recent dispatch 
gives this as a summing up of some of the comment: 

It is remarkable, that this very king who now declares his 
intention not to be torn away from us, and who wants to be 
so faithful to us, is the same who, in 1918, gave his promise 
to the Croatians that he would hand them over Banat and 
sucska, promised the Czechs seven counties in Upper Hun- 
gary, and promised Transylvania to the Rumanians. But he 
took good care to secure that Austria, and Austria alone, 
should remain intact. 


UnireD STATES SENATOR JOSEPH IRWIN FRANCE, of 
Maryland, a champion of the Russian people in Con- 
gress, sailed from New York on May 24 to make a first- 
hand investigation into political, social, and economic 
conditions in Russia. Before sailing, Senator France 
said he had a picture of two nations, one with overflow- 
ing granaries and warehouses and the other starving for 
the necessities of life while she possessed vast natural 
resources. His hope, he said, was to bring these two na- 
tions into friendship and commerce, to the end that they 
might stand together for world advancement and mnu- 
tually profit by exchange of their wealth—finished prod- 
ucts in the one nation and raw value in the other. 


ARGENTINA IS BECOMING greatly interested in the de- 
velopment of Sunday Schools, according to information 
from the World’s Sunday School Association. The Rev. 
George P. Howard, representative of the association in 
Suenos Aires, has been arranging a Sunday School in- 
stitute to be held in that city during eight weeks in this 
month and July. It will be devoted to intensive train- 
ing of teachers. Following this training, there will be 
a general convention lasting three days. It will be the 
first large gathering of Sunday School workers held in 
Argentina. Mr. Howard has been greatly helped in his 
work by use of many stereopticon slides secured at the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Tokyo. The peo- 
ple flock to see them and they have proved an effective 
method of education. 

Advances are reported, too, in Sunday School work in 
Syria and Palestine, where progress was arrested during 
the war and, indeed, the previous accomplishments all 
but destroyed. There has been an increase of 50 per 
cent in enrollment during the past year and a marked 
increase in interest among both missionaries and natives. 
At Suk-el-Gharb, in Lebanon, a Sunday School institute 
was held in March with excellent results. The institute 
lasted from Thursday to Sunday and enabled adequate 
presentation of an outline of the necessary work. 


Reports FROM THE Near East indicate that Turkish 
nationalism again is aflame, under the leadership of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, whose aggressive and ruthless 
military tactics against the Greeks and other near-by 
peoples have been matched, temporarily at least, by 
minor triumphs in the diplomatic chess game with the 
powers. One of the Turkish newspapers is reported, in 
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a dispatch from Constantinople, to have declared re- 
cently : 

Ever since last winter the sadness of Constantinople has 
ceased. Ever since the young and gallant Anatolian army, 
breathing the air of liberty and trampling on the foe, started 
out upon the march, Constantinople, equally with Angora, 
has felt the grandeur of national unity. Prayers for the 
success of the Nationalist armies have been said in the 
mosques of Constantinople, photographs and even statuettes 
of the Nationalist commanders are openly displayed in the 
windows of Constantinople shops, and the portrait of Mus- 
tapha Kemal is cried aloud by our street venders. <All Turks, 
whether of Constantinople or Angora, Know perfectly well 
that the Nationalist movement is a movement to save the 
country and to preserve the memories of our capital and the 
Ottoman flag from oblivion. 


Renewed preparations for hostilities between the Na- 
tionalist Turks and the Greeks are recorded, and it is 
stated that the Turks are confident of recovering Thrace 
and Smyrna, but the whole of Greece has girded itself 
for a supreme defense, believing that Turkish victory 
will bring massacre and ruin and defeat the ancient hope 
of complete Greek freedom. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE from the Near 
East Relief, in New York, signed by Dr. James L. Bar- 
ton, Walter George Smith, and Dr. Stanley White, says 
that the French are reported to be withdrawing their 
troops from Cilicia, turning the large Armenian popu- 
lations over to control of the Nationalist Turks, includ- 
ing Armenian soldiers who aided the French against the 
Turks, and that the Turks, incensed against the Arme- 
nians, are boasting of the revenge they will have when 
in power. 

There being no practicable wav of escape from the 
territory for the endangered people, the appeal to the 
American nation urges that 

The United States Government should bring home to the 
European powers a realizing sense of the fact that the Amer- 
ican people are in earnest in their demands that the Arme- 
nians shall be saved from utter destruction. Charity may 
bind up wounds and pour in the oil of consolation, but has 
not the time arrived when the systematic creation of wounds 
should be made to cease’ True Christian charity can de- 
mand no less than this. In the name of that charity which 
knows no bounds of race or creed, we urge every one who 
reads these lines to write at once to his Senator and member 
of Congress, urging that early action be taken at Washing- 
ton. No political emergency can serve as an excuse for in- 
action on the part of our own government and the allied 
governments. Each one should regard himself as an agent 
to get others also to write that Washington may know and 
feel the true heart of America. 


Tne ALAND IsLaAND dispute between Finland and 
Sweden, submitted to mediation under a commission of 
inquiry set up by the Council of the League of Nations, 
is now ready for consideration by the Council. It will 
be recalled that this case was submitted to the League 
upon the motion of Great Britain. Neither of the na- 
tions, parties to the dispute, is represented on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. Finland is not a member 
of the League. A legal problem was presented at the 
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outset and referred to a committee of jurists for decision. 
The legal question having been decided by the committee 
of jurists, the commission, acting under the provisions of 
the League, has submitted its report to the Council. The 
commission finds that the islands are separated from 
Sweden by an open sea and connected with the Finnish 
mainland by a succession of islands and in winter by a 
sheet of ice. They have a population of some 22,000 
people, 96 per cent of whom speak the Swedish language. 
For over a century these islands have formed a part of 
Finland. In August, 1917, because of the Russian Revy- 
olution, certain delegates of the islands expressed the 
desire to be united with Sweden. The commission be- 
lieves, however, that Finland’s right to sovereignty is 
incontestable, and that the principle of self-determina- 
tion should not apply in this case because of the fact that 
the Swedish population of the islands is but a small part 
of the Swedish population of Finland as a whole: be- 
cause the position of the majority of Swedes in Finland 
would be adversely influenced by the separation of the 
islands from Finland; because the dangers of which the 
islanders complain are not the result of a policy of op- 
pression on the part of Finland ; because the islands have 
not the necessary capacity to survive as an independent 
State; and because a temporary settlement, to be fol- 
lowed by a subsequent plebiscite, would but continue the 
causes of friction. The commission believes, further, 
that all the difficulties complained of by the islanders 
will be met if Finland adds certain essential guarantees 
to the law of autonomy voted in favor of the islands 
May 7, 1921. These guarantees are: 

The compulsory instruction in Swedish and the exclusion 
of Finnish in the primary and technical schools; the right 
of pre-emption in favor of the inhabitants on every occasion 
when offers of purchase of property are made by persons or 
a company foreign to the islands; the right of franchise for 
strangers to be limited to those who have been resident in 
the islinds for five years; and the provision that the Gen- 
eral Council of the islands may nominate a list of three 
candidates, from whom the Government of Finland shall 
select the Governor of the islands; all these rights to be 
overseen by the League of Nations. 

Regarding disarmament, draft proposals for the neutral- 
ization of the islands, preferably by a convention, signed by 
the Great Powers, as well as by the Riparian States, have 
been presented by both Finland and Sweden. The com- 
mittee believes that the convention should define the bound- 
aries forming the frontier of the islands, and that the main- 
tenance of order should be left to the police and customs 
officials rather than to Finnish troops. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Tue Next War. By Will Jrivin. FE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


A graphic picture of the collapse in the Great War of all 
that chivalric code built up by the professional soldier dur- 
ing centuries, under pressure of the growing Christian con- 
science of the civilized world, and of the reversion of war- 
fare to the objects of ancient barbarians, is given by Will 
Irwin in his new book, “The Next War,” the sub-title of 
which is “An Appeal to Common Sense.” 

“The barbarians of the twentieth century B. C.." says 
Mr. Irwin, “killed in any manner which their imaginations 
suggested; so now did the civilized men of the twentieth 
century A. D. The barbarians of the twentieth century 
Bb. C. killed the women and children of the enemy as tribal 
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self-interest seemed to dictate; as now did the civilized men 
of the twentieth century A. D. The barbarians of the 
twentieth century B. C. made slaves of the conquered people, 
or forced them to pay tribute; so virtually—in such acts as 
the destruction of the French mines—did civilized men of 
the twentieth century A. 1D.” 

From such facts in the late war, Mr. Irwin projects a 
picture of what the next war will be, if mankind fails to 
prevent wars. He tells of the evolution of gas warfare, 
from the relatively primitive attack the Germans sent 
against the British lines at Second Ypres, to the Lewisite 
gus developed by American chemists for the attack which 
Was to have been made on Berlin in 1919—a gas that is in- 
visible, that sinks, and thereby searches out every living 
thing in dugouts, cellars, and other places of refuge, and 
that not only kills immediately if breathed, but if it settles 
on the skin—a gas that has a “spread” fifty-five times that 
of any other poison gas. 

Such devices for wholesale death of non-combatants as 
well as combatants, plus the other killing agencies developed 
by science that hitherto has been concerned with multiply- 
ing the richness of life, makes the next war of general pro- 
portions a thing unendurable for humanity, Mr. Irwin argues 
with irresistible logic, and hence makes the organization of 
the world under laws, with adequate means of enforcement, 
the first duty of civilized nations. 

Many are thinking and a few are working now, Mr. Irwin 
says, on a real law between nations, not a mere set of 
gentlemen's agreements. In the public opinion of the world, 
he finds already the moral basis for such a law, but holds 
that it is a force, and not a power, because it has no ma- 
chinery—-it is like “the potential electricity going to waste 
in a mountain river.” He reasons that 50 or 6O sovereign 
nations and self-governing colonies must be organized as we 
organize individuals in a tribe, State or nation. In _ his 
excitement over these self-evident facts the author, however, 
goes too far. “In plain terms,” he thinks, “they must get 
together, pass laws to define and forbid national murder and 
national burglary, and agree to punish with their collective 
force any violator of that law.” Here is Article 10 all over 
again. And yet, his book, he says, is not a plea for or 
against the existing League of Nations. He would call the 
effective world organization a League, Association, Hague 
Tribunal “with teeth in it.” or anything: the name is not 
important, the fact of an effective organization is. 

“This is,” he says, “the specific for the disease of war.” 

Meantime, let us have disarmament and all other tem- 
porary “painkillers.” 


MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN—A compilation of lectures on 
Latin-America. G. FE. Spechert & Co. 


In “Mexico and the Caribbean,” a volume containing a 
series of lectures delivered at Clark University, the student 
of affairs in Latin-America will find much that is illuminat- 
ing and instructive, and much that will clear away misap- 
prehensions, and give point and direction to constructive 
American thought, bearing upon the great business of up- 
building a harmonious and mutually helpful relationship 
between the nations of the New World. 

Consider the first chapter, an article on Mexico, entitled 
“Are the Mexican People Capable of Governing Them- 
selves,” by T. Esquivel Obregon, Mexican Minister of Finance 
in 1913, and later lecturer on international law at Columbia 
University. Through that chapter runs a philosophic dis- 
cussion of the inevitable difficulties of fitting a democratic 
and representative system of government, modelled after our 
own, into the thoughts and customs of a people, many of 
them in a backward stage of civilization, many of them 
mentally and socially habituated by the precepts and prac- 
tices of generations to some sort of autocracy. It will give 
the fair-minded a more sympathetic understanding of Mex- 
ican problems to read that discussion. 

Such a picture of the leaven of righteousness and idealism 
working in Mexican social life will be refreshing as the fall 
of dew to numerous Americans. They will find in this 
volume, too, informing articles on that vexatious interna- 
tional economic problem, the Mexican oil situation; articles 
on the Mexican railroads; and they will find in the volume 
articles that will throw them back from an attitude of 
national self-complacency, 
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